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AND     ON     FOLLOWING     PAGUS . 


Union  Pacific  Stages 

The  SCENIC  OVERLAND  ROUTE 
To  AMERICA'S  WONDERLAND 


West  Yellowstone 
Zion  Park — Bryce  Ganyont — Grand  Canyon 

Los  Angeles  and  California  Points 

8:00  A.M.  6:15  P.M. 

Denver — ^Kansas  City — St.  Louis — Chicago 

3:00  P.  M.  12:01  A.  M. 

PocateUo— — West  Yellowstone — ^Portland — Spokane 

7:00  A.  M.  2:00  P.  M.  6:30  P.  M. 

TRAVEL  BY  BUS  WITH  RAILROAD  CERTAINTY 

UNION  BUS  STATION 


Phone  Was.  6231 


144-146  E.  Broadway 


*'THAT  BUYER  GAINS  WHO  DEALS  WITH  DAYNES" 


IF  the 


IS  PURCHASED  AT  DA YNES 
IT  WILL  BE  A 

GOOD  DIAMOND 

AND 

Outstanding  Value 

FOR  THE  MONEY  INVESTED 


ESTAtiLiDnnD 


1-3  Carat 

Fine  Blue  White 
Diamond  in  Newest 
Hand  Made  Setting 

$100.00 


Send  for  Booklet  on 

Daynes  Sanitary 

Sacrament  Set 


128  MAIN  ST. 
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ENTER  ANY  MONDAY 

L.  D.  S.  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


DAY  SCHOOL  RATES 
$15.00  per  month — $40.00  three  months — $75.00  six  months 

EVENING  SCHOOL  RATES 
$5.00  per  month — $13.50   three  months — $25.00   six   months 
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SAXOPHONES 
TRUMPETS 
CLARINETS 
TROMBONES 
DRUM  OUTFITS 
BANJOS,  ETC. 


What  Musical 

INSTRUMENT 

Would  You  Like  to  Play 

There  is  one  great  institution  in  the  ^-intermountain  country  where 
you  can  get  anything  in  music  or  any  kind  of  musical  instrument 
at  the  lowest  factory  price  and  on  the  very  easiest  terms.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  started.  Fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon  today  indi- 
cating what  instrument  you  are  most  interested  in. 

GLEN  MUSIC  CO. 

74  So.  Main  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I   am   interested   in ,   without  obligation   to 

me  in  any  way,  you  can  send  me  free,  full  details  about  your  ten-day 
free  trial  offer,  along  with  new  catalog,  prices  and  your  Easy  Payment 
Plan.     J.   I.— 10. 

Name     

Address   Box  
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Little    Visits    from  the  Aditorium 

GEISHA  BRAND  FANCY  GRADE  CRABMEAT 
American  Tables  are  Graced  by  Food  From  10,000  Miles  Away 

From  the  turquoise  icy  waters  of  far  away  Northern  Japan  to  the  fastidious  tables  of 

America  comes  the  delicious,  juicy  crabmeat  whose  flavor  so  delights  epicures. 

The  canned  crabmeat  arrives  at  the  table  with  the  same  spicy  tang  it  had  on  that  cold 

day  when  it  was  snatched  from  the  deep,  blue  waters  of  distant  Nippon. 

This  wondrous  sea  food  comes  from  the  semi-arctic  zone  of  Northern  Japan.    This  region 

has  no  sun  at  all  in  the  winter  season  and  is  so  bleak  and  dreary  that  no  human  being 

can  live  there  then. 

In  April  and  May,  however,  when  the  far  famed  Cherry  Blossoms  of  Japan  are  in  full 
bloom,  the  severe  climate  abates  just  a  bit  to  allow  thousands  of  hardy  Japanese  fisher- 
men to  come  here  in  spite  of  the  always  extremely  dangerous  ice  and  gales  and  fight 
the  elements  to  catch  these  prize  crabs. 

The  fishing  is  done  by  means  of  dredges  which  snatch  the  crabs  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  These  crabs  live  at  such  a  depth  in  the  ocean  that  they  are  never  contaminated  by 
germs  of  the  undesirable  types  as  too  often  are  the  ordinary  crabs  obtained  from  nearby 
waters. 

The  claws  of  these  deep  sea  crabs  grow  to  enormous  sizes  and  sometimes  measure  from 
3  to  5  feet.  The  meat  obtained  from  the  claws  is  pure  white,  shot  through  with  brilliant 
red  fibres.  It  has  a  general  texture  and  color  resembling  somewhat  the  meat  of  the 
lobster  but  the  flavor  is  far  superior  to  that  of  lobsters. 

Prominent  food  authorities  state  that  it  is  without  a  question  a  very  nutritious,  health- 
ful food.  It  is  packed  in  Japan,  under  a  rigid  government  inspection  and  always  ar- 
rives sweet,  clean,  tender  and  wholesome.  Doctors  state  that  it  has  a  favorable  stimulat- 
ing effect  upon  certain  glands  and  organs  of  the  human  system. 

Do  you  know  your  hair  is  part  of  your  attire,  and  though  women  are  looking  for  the 
best  in  science  and  art  to  make  them  beautiful  and  charming  and  well-groomed,  the 
first  requisite  is  well  kept  hair. 

The  Duart  permanent  Ringlet  Wave  certainly  appeals  to  all  women,  as  it  makes  the 
Ihaif  °s6  attractive,  and  you  are  assured  of  a  beautiful,  deep  wide  and  lustrous  wave. 
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Wedding 

Invitations 

and 
Announcements 


THAT  ARE  SOCIALLY 
CORRECT  AND  OF  THE 
VERY  LATEST  STYLES 


IT'  It  will  1 

11    to  assist  \ 

TT  a  select] 

l-U.  you    wi] 


be  a  pleasure 

you  in  making 

selection  of  which 

you    will    be    proud. 


The  Dcserct  News 
Press 

29  on  Richards  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


GOOD    COOKING 
Pure  Sego  Milk 

Helpn    to    Make    Good    Citizens 


SEGO  CORN  PUDDING 

The  equal  of  extra  rich  milk  is  used  in  this 
recipe. 


Corn,  7  or  8  ears 

1  small  green  pepper 
chopped  fine 

2  eggs 


%  cup  Sego  Milk 
%  cup  water 
1  teaspoon  sugar 
1  teaspoon  salt 


Beat  yolks  of  eggs.  Mix  dry  ingredients  and 
add.  Then  add  diluted  milk,  corn  and  pepper. 
Fold  in  stiflBy  beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Bake  in 
greased  baking  dish  in  moderate  oven  until 
brown. 


, 

"Dairy  Barn 

floors 

and  .  .  .  how  to 
buUd  them" 

is  the  title  of  a  useful 

booklet  which  we  will 

send  you  free  .  .  . 

on  request 

PORTT.4ND     CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

CONCRETE 

FOR       P B R M A N B N O B 

McCornick    Bulldlnir 
Salt    Lake    City 
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AUTOMATIC 
AIR  VOLUME 
y  CONTROL 


The  Myers  Self-Oiling  Home  Water  System 

PATENTED 
SELF-OILING 

Complete 

Automatic 

Control 

Air  Bound  or 

Water  Logged 

Tanks  Eliminated 

No  Personal 
Attention 
Necessary 

Designed  for 

Operation  from 

any  kind  of  City 

Current  or  from 

Farm  Lighting  and 

Power  Systems 

For  use  in  Cisterns 

or  Shallow  Wells 

up  to  22  feet  in 

Depth 

CAPACITY 

250  Gal8. 
Per  Hour 

300  Gals. 
Per  Hour 

Floor   Space 

25''  X  29"  X  52" 

High 

The  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Home  Water  System  is  automatic.  Its  operation 
13  controlled  by  an  electric  switch  which  automatically  starts  the  Pump  when 
the  pressure  in  the  tank  falls  to  20  pounds  and  stops  the  Pump  when  the 
pressure  reaches  40  pounds.  The  pressure  is  always  maintained  between  these 
two  points.  The  maximum  pressure  can  be  raised  as  high  as  50  pounds  if 
desired ;  however,  40  pounds  is  recommended. 

The  air  supply  in  the  tank  is  controlled  by  the  Automatic  Air  Volume 
Control.     No  personal  attention  necessary. 

PRICE  LIST,  Represented  by  Fig.  2510 

For  Full  Information  on  Your  Water  Problems  Write 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

40  Branches — ^Utah 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


50  Agencies — Idaho 
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DELPHINIUM 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost 

The  hand  of  the  Master  Artist 

Modeled  you  deftly  well; 
He  shaped  your  fragile  petals 

Just  like  a  fair  sea  shell. 
He  dipped  His  brush  in  the  azure 

Which  laves  the  summer  sky, 
And  in  the  pink  and  purple 

That  come  when  night  draws  nigh; 
Then,  with  the  glint  of  star  dust, 

He  mixed  a  wondrous  hue. 
And  with  exquisite  touches 

Evolved  you — lovely  you! — 
You  that  today  so  stately 

Here  in  my  garden  grow, 
Lifting  your  head  to  Heaven, 

Most  eagerly  to  show 
The  gift  of  gracious  beauty, 

Naught  but  a  God  may  give. 
Bidding  all  else  be  lovely  too. 

And  in  His  glory  live. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE 

is  of  Samuel,  done  by  Frederick  Sandys  of  the 

Modern  British  School. 


David  said  to  Sauls     «A  Lion  came  and  took  a  lamb  from  the  flock   *    *    *   i  went 
out  after  tim   and  smote  liim  *   *   *   and  slew  lilm."— I   Samuel   17:34-35. 
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The  Christian  World  Awaits  a  Revelation 

By  E.  Cecil  McGavin 


A  Christian  writer  recently  summar- 
ized the  aspirations  of  most  thinking 
people  in  these  solemn  words  : 

"Would  God  speak  once  and  then  be 
still;  are  there  no  new  revelations? 
Must  we  test  our  faith  by  what  men 
thought  two  thousand  years  ago? 
Has  Protestantism  a  modern  message 
for  a  modern  world  ?"^ 

Many  ministers  and  theologians 
agree  that  supplementary  revelation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  interpret  the  Bi- 
ble correctly. 

From  an  editorial  in  the  Intermoun- 
tain  Catholic  Truth  Society,  published 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Feb.  22,  1930,  we 
glean  the  following  quotations  which 
enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  just  what 
Joseph  Smith  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  8th  article  of  faith.  In  fact 
this  editorial  is  entitled  "I  believe  the 
Bible  only  as  far  as  it  is  translated  cor- 
rectly." 

....  "In  our  day,  nineteen-hundred 
years  after  Christianity  was  establish- 
ed by  Christ  Himself,  we  are  confront- 
ed with  these  questions.  Wihere  will 
we  go,  and  where  will  we  find  what 
Christ  did  actually  teach? 

"There  is  no  whim,  fad  or  fancy 
that  someone  does  not  claim  to  prove 
from  the  Bible.  Almost  any  man  or 
woman  is  conceited  enough  to  set  him- 
self up  as  a  competent  interpreter  of 
the  word  of  God. 


iScribner's      Magazine,      March,      1930. 
"The  Protestant  Advantage." 


"Some,  like  the  early  heretics,  will 
prove  from  the  Bible  that  Christ  is  on- 
ly God  and  not  man.  Others,  like  mod- 
ern Unitarians,  will  prove  from  the 
Bible  that  Christ  is  only  man  and  not 
God. 

"Some,  like  the  early  heretics,  will 
prove  from  the  Bible  in  the  New  Law, 
Christ  shared  His  priesthood  with  NO 
ONE.  Others,  Presbyterians,  will 
prove  from  the  Bible  that  in  the  New 
Law,  even  the  women  are  priests  ;  hence 
the  name  Presbyters  or  priest,  from 
which  "Presbyterian"  is  derived. 

"Baptists  will  prove  from  the  Bible 
that  baptism  is  unnecessary  for  Chil- 
dren, but  is  necessary  for  adults. 
Others  will  prove  from  the  Bible  that 
baptism  in  necessary  for  no  one ;  that  it 
is  only  a  ceremony,  an  initiation  like 
when  one  joins  a  lodge. 

"Mormons  will  prove  from  the  Bible 
that  to  be  really  baptized  one  must  be 
totally  immersed  in  water.  Others 
prove  from  the  Bible  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  superstition  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned. 

"Russelites  prove  from  the  Bible 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  millennium 
a  thousand  years  when  every  one  will 
get  a  second  trial  Calvinists  prove 
from  the  Bible  that  a  large  part  of 
mankind  do  not  even  get  a  first  trial, 
but  are  predestined  to  damnation  irre- 
spective of  their  merits. 

"Each  one  has  a  different  interpreta- 
tiopi  of  "The  Word  of  God,"    Yet,  thev 
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will  unhesitatingly  admit  that  truth 
can  be  only  one.  That  in  a  class  of 
twenty-five  children  in  arithmetic  giv- 
en an  arithmetic  problem,  there  may  be 
twenty-five  different  answers,  yet  only 
one  correct  answer.  Truth  is  truth. 
Either  God's  word  is  truth  or  it  is  not 
truth. 

"Today  there  are  so  many  churches 
because  there  are  so  many  different 
interpretations  of  the  Bible ;  there  are 
so  many  different  interpretations  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  wrong  inter- 
pretations, because  the  system  of  in- 
terpreting it,  is  radically  wrong." 

Another  candid  Christian  author  in  a 
popular  book^  boldly  declares  his  be- 
lief in  these  poignant  words:  "Could 
we  have  a  revelation  direct  from  God, 
all  must  admit  that  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  conceivable  "\^alue.  There 
would  he  no  guess-work  about  such  a 
revelation.  It  would  express  the  mind 
of  God  himself.  We  would  then  know 
just  what  was  right,  and  what  was 
wrong.  God  could  tell  us  plainly  just 
what  would  please  him,  and  what 
would  displease  him.  He  could  tell  us 
how,  when  we  had  sinned  against  him, 
to  become  reconciled  to  him.  He  could 
tell  us  concerning  our  future,  what 
would  be  the  consequences  of  sin,  and 
what  the  reward  of  obedience.  If  God 
himself  could  speak  and  tell  us  that  he 
loved  us,  and  pitied  us,  and  would  par- 
don and  save  us  on  certain  reasonable 


conditions,  we  could  rest  upon  such  a 
revelation.  All  must  admit  that  such 
a  revelation  is  exceedingly  desirable, 
and  that  it  would  be  prized  above  all 
earthly  blessings  by  every  honest,  can- 
did soul  who  really  desires  to  know 
what  is  right. 

"That  God  can  make  such  a  revela- 
tion to  man  if  he  chooses,  must  read- 
ily be  admitted  by  every  candid  per- 
son." 

In  Home's  Introduction,  Vol.  I,  p.  2, 
we  read : 

"No  one  who  believes  that  there  is 
a  God,  and  that  he  is  a  being  of  infin- 
ite power,  wisdom  and  knowledge,  can 
reasonably  deny  that  he  can,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  make  a  revelation  of  him- 
self and  of  his  will  to  men,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary way,  different  from  the 
discoveries  made  by  men  themselves, 
in  the  mere  natural  and  ordinary  use  of 
their  own  rational  faculties  and  pow- 
ers. For  if  the  power  of  God  be  al- 
mighty, it  must  extend  to  whatever 
does  not  imply  a  contradiction." 

Robert  Anderson^  laments  the  pres- 
ent condition  in  this  tone  of  voice :  "It 
seems  inconceivable  that  a  good  and 
loving  God  could  leave  his  offspring 
without  a  revelation  during  their  so- 
journ in  a  world  so  full  of  doubt  and 
care  and  sorrow  and  sin." 

That  which  faithful  Christians  joy- 
fully anticipate  we  have  received.  May 
we  forever  honor  our  invaluable  leg- 
acy. 


2The  Bible  From  Heaven— D.  M.  Can- 
right,  p.  63. 
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Over  the  Tropic  Seas 

By  Frank  Steele 


It  happened  last  summer  on  the  ver- 
andah of  a  famous  hotel  in  the  Can- 
adian Rockies.  There  is  much  that  is 
particularly  alluring  about  this  world- 
renowned  mecca  of  the  tourist — Banff 
Springs  Hotel—  but  probably  its 
brightest  feature  is  the  large  number  of 
interesting  people  one  meets  there.    In 


its  halls,  lobbies,  dining  rooms  and  up- 
on its  broad  verandahs  affording  views 
of  surpassing  grandeur  one  encounters 
travellers  from  every  state  and  pro- 
vince ,and  many  from  'abroad.  A 
meeting  place  of  the  world —  East  and 
West —  is  Banff. 
Our  group  was  not  large  but  it  was 
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composed  of  friendly  folk,  chatty,  in- 
telligent and  travelled.  There  was  a 
journalist  from  London,  a  manufac- 
turer from  Boston,  a  university  profes- 
sor from  Atlanta,  a  somewhat  myster- 
ious chap  who  gave  his  address  as 
Mexico  City,  an  Alberta  school  ma'am 
known  as  an  "exchange  teacher"  just 
returned  from  New  Zealand,  and  sev- 
eral others  including  a  short  story 
writer  specializing  in  western  thrillers. 

One  subject  after  another  from  the 
beauty  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  to 
Russian  communism  was  discussed  and 
disposed  of  but,  of  course,  not  with 
any  appreciable  degree  of  unanimity. 
Then  someone,  I  think  it  was  our  like- 
able friend  from  Boston,  mentioned  his 
recent  visit  to  Zion's  National  Park  and 
Bryce's  canyon  and  a  day  spent  in  Salt 
Lake  City  with  the  usual  organ  recital 
at  the  tabernacle. 

Thus  the  "Mormon"  question  was 
thrust  into  the  arena.  One  could  not 
have  desired  a  more  controversial  sub- 
ject although  the  general  sentiment  ex- 
pressed was  that  the  "Mormons"  were 
a  pretty  good  sort.  The  Georgia  uni- 
versity man  told  us  about  the  hospitable 
welcome  he  had  received  at  the  colleges 
in  Utah  and  of  the  high  standard  of 
education  and  culture  visible  in  Latter- 
day  communities  and  this  aroused  our 
friend  from  Fleet  Street  from  a  leth- 
argy into  which  he  had  lapsed  when 
the  conversation  had  drifted  to  the 
"talkies."  Couldn't  "get"  this  "strange 
American  humor,"  he  confessed  with  a 
yawn.    But  now  he  did  talk. 

"You  know,  I  find  these  'Mormon' 
missionaries  very  decent  chaps.  I've 
yet  to  find  the  kind  of  'Mormon'  Zane 
Grey  used  to  write  about  although  I 
looked  closely  while  in  Salt  Lake  a 
month  or  so  ago.  I  didn't  see  a  single 
bishop  wearing  whiskers,  and  we  have 
much  higher  walls  in  England  than  the 
famous  one  around  the  temple.  And 
such  youngsters — clean  and  thrifty 
and  sharp  as  crickets !" 


At  this  point  an  unexpected  and 
amusing  tribute  was  paid  our  mission- 
aries in  tropic  lands,  and  it  came  from 
the  little  school  teacher  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Antipodes  where  she 
had  been  an  "exchange"  teacher  from 
Canada  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
This  is  a  movement  now  carried  on 
within  the  British  Empire  quite  ex- 
tensively. 

"During  my  two  yea.rs  in  New 
Zealand  I  visited  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  Latter-day  Saints'  or 
Mormon  schools  seem  to  be  in  the 
majority  on  the  Tongan  Group,  and 
judging  from  one  example,  are  doing 
a  good  work.  This  example  was  a 
little  Tongan  boy  from  a  Latter-day 
Saints'  school  on  the  island  of  Haapaii. 
One  day  he  persisted  in  coming  along 
with  us  and  talking.  "He  annexed  him- 
self to  me  and  the  general  knowledge  of 
this  little  native  boy  of  about  twelve 
and  with  clothing  so  sketchy  you 
looked  twice  to  see  if  there  were  any 
at  all,  was  equal  to  that  of  any  white 
child — possibly  above  the  average.  His 
last  question  was  asking  an  American 
millionaire  what  were  the  best  New 
York  stocks  in  which  to  invest.  The 
Australian  schoo)  boy  of  that  age  could 
intelligently  tell  you  how  to  place  a 
shilling  boths  ways  on  a  horse  to  win 
but  this  Mormon  boy  was  the  first  I 
had  met  who  was  interested  in  stocks  in 
a  foreign  land." 

After  a  general  laugh  the  Boston 
business  man  remarked:  "I  should 
like  to  meet  that  boy.  I  would  give 
him  a  job,  Mormon  or  no  Mormon." 

"I  should  like  to  meet  him,  too," 
drawled  the  English  newspaperman." 
"He  sounds  like  a  good  story." 

And  with  that  the  conversation 
switched  to  the  decline  in  metropolitan 
journalism  as  charged  by  our  reticent 
friend  from  Mexico  City,  who  I 
learned  some  weeks  later,  was  attached 
to  the  British  diplomatic  staff  there  and 
was  at  the  time  enroute  to  Japan. 


THE   JOSHUA    TREE 
(Plioto  courtesy  All  Year  Club,  of  Juuctton,  California) 


How  the  Joshua  Tree  Got  its  Name 

By  Glen  Perrins 

"Oh,   mama,"    said    Jimmy   as    he  fodder  and  food.     The  cactus  is  the 

looked  out  of  the   Pullman  train  en  best  known  of  the  larger  Joshua  trees 

route   to    California,    ■ 'look    at  those  of  the  southwest,  and  early  settlers  and 

great  big  prickly  pears."  sojourners  in  the  desert  places  found  it 

And  so  they  were.  '  in  many  instances  a  veritable  life-saver 

Desert  Patriarchs!  These  hoary  old  on  the  sun-scorched  deserts, 

giants  of  the  desert  are  nothing  but  Its  fluid  has  quenched  the  thirst  and 

huge   prickly   pears.    Yet   they    have  sustained  4ife  for  a  long  time  over  a 

saved  the  lives  of  many  starving  ana  critical  period. 

thristing  cattle  and  men  crossing  the  Some   species   of   the   Joshua  Tree 

desert.  have  reached  the  height  of  85   feet. 

The  grateful  benefactors,  it  is  said.  They     are    prickly,     almost     leafless, 

from  a  mixed  sense  of  humor  and  re-  They  are  a  hardy  plant  and  are  easily 

ligion,  referred  to  the  cactus  as  a  de-  raised  from  seed,  although  it  is  some- 

liverer,  and  as  it  was  under  Joshua,  what  of  a  slow  process, 

successor  of  Moses,  that  the  Children  Tourists  enroute  from  Utah  to  Cali- 

of  Israel  were  taken  into  the  Promised  fornia    look    out    of    the    automobile 

Land,  the   Pioneers   called  this  giant  windows  and  see  Joshua  trees  growing 

cactus  the  "Joshua  Tree".  in  the  desert—  mile  after  mile  of  them. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  perfect  spe-  The  flowers  of  the  Joshua  trees  are 

cimen   of   that   weird   growth   named  very  beautiful.     They  are  large  and 

Joshua  Tree  by  the  early  Mormons.  It  brilliant,  and  some,  like  those  of  the 

is  probably  this  variety  the  Pioneers  of  night-blooming  cereus,  are  extremely 

the  desert  country  of  southern  Utah,  fragrant  and  open  at  night. 

Arizona,   Nevada  and  Southern  Call-  The   early  Americans   and   Indians 

fornia  found  when  they  arrived.  ate  much  of  the  fiber  of  the  cactus 

Joshua  trees  and  the  cacti  family —  plants,   depriving  the  Joshua  trees  of 

numbering  over  a  thousand  species —  their  thorns  by  burning  the  fibre  of 

are  natives   solely  of   America.     For  some  species  off.    An  abundance  of  the 

hundreds   of    years    the    above    giant  cacti    are    seen    in    California.      Los 

has    grown   in    the  Antelope   Valley,  Angeles  parks  have  the  cacti  plants  in 

until  now  it  is  over  sixty  feet  in  height  them, 

and  five  feet  in  diameter.  And  so  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  is 

The  cacti  are  sweet  plants  usually  paid  tribute.  These  lifesavers  of  the 
armed  with  many  spines.  They  are  desert  stSnd  in  his  memory.  As  one 
found  on  arid  plains  and  iiillsides.  sits  'neath  the  shade  of  the  Joshua 
Their  stems  are  reservoirs  for  large  Tree,  one's  thoughts  go  back  and  re- 
quantites  of  water,  which  are  often  call  how  this  Bible  character,  atter 
tapped  by  natives  and  stranded  tra-  crossing  the  Jordan  from  the  East,  re- 
velers, duced  Jericho  and  Ai,  defeated  a  large 

The  barrel  cactus  is  cup-shaped  and  number  of  native  kings,  and  occupied 

makes     an     excellent     drinking    cup.  their  territory,  afterwards  subdividing 

These  are  found  on  the  rim  of  the  the  lands  among  the  tribes  of  Israel. 

Grand  Canyon  and  in  southern  Utah.  All  praise  to  his  name —  ana  to  the 

Cattle,  too,  often  utilize  the  Joshua  giant  Joshua  Tree  of  the  Desert,  who 

trees.    The  giant  cereus  is  valuable  as  bear  him  silent  tribute. 


The  Spirit  of  Giving 

By  Christie  Lund 


It  was  Winter  in  a  small  European 
city.  A  heavy  blanket  of  snow  lay 
over  the  world;  a  cold  winter  wind 
blew  unmercifully  into  the  faces  of  un- 
caring people,  hurrying  down  the 
street.  The  buoyant  steps  of  men  and 
women,  the  bulging  packages  in  their 
overflowing  arms ;  the  happy  laughter 
of  children  and  the  awesome  wonder 
in  their  eyes,  all  told  of  an  approaching 
holiday. 

However,  in  the  crowd  there  was 
one  whose  step  lagged  and  whose  eyes 
had  a  deep  meditation  in  them,  an 
abstraction  seemingly  caused  by  pain. 
He  paused  now  and  then  to  gaze  unsee- 
ingly  into  brightly  lighted  shop  win- 
dows, or  to  touch  gently,  the  head  of 
some  passing  youngster.  He  was 
greatly  startled  when  he  felt  a  firm 
hand  slapped  against  his  shoulder,  and 
a  cheery  voice  greeting  him. 

"So,  here  you  are.  I've  been  looking 
for  you. 

"Thanks,  my  boy,"  he  replied. 

He  endeavored  to  make  his  voice 
sound  natural  but  the  younger  man, 
who  was  his  missionary  companion, 
saw  something  amiss,  and  looking  with 
concern  into  his  friend's  drawn  face 
asked,  "What's  the  trouble?  That 
side  bothering  you  again?" 

"Oh,  It's  nothing,^'  evaded  Elder 
Stowe,  "It  does  bother  me|,  but  I 
mustn't  complain.  Are  you  going  back 
to  the  room?" 

"Yes.  I  haven't  been  to  see  if  our 
mail  came  yet.  I  think  the  folks  have 
it  all  figured  out  when  to  send  it  so  we 
can  get  it,  don't  you  ?" 

They  fell  in  step  down  the  narrow 
street  and  the  younger  man,  Elder 
Davis,  went  on  talking  eagerly  and  the 
older  man  listened  quietly. 

"Isn't  it  wonderful  that  in  just  two 
more  months  I  shall  be  going  home. 
I  can  hardly  believe  it.     You  know  I 


wrote  the  folks  about  that  trip  I  wanted 
to  take  before  I  returned.  I  know  it's 
asking  quite  a  bit  but  I  do  want  to  go 
so  badly." 

When  they  had  returned  to  their  - 
small  room,  in  an  old  grey  building,  and 
made  a  fire  and  eaten,  they  sat  down 
and  talked  eagerly  of  the  gifts  they  had 
received,  and  the  encouraging  letters. 
"Oh,  I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Elder 
Davis,  boyishly,  "To  think  they  actually 
sent  me  the  money  for  that  trip.  Just 
think  what  I  will  see  and  can  tell  the 
folks  about  when  I  get  home."  He 
paused  a  moment,  then  lifting  his  head 
said,  suddenly,  "I'm  a  fine  one,  talking 
about  all  my  good  luck  and  forgetting 
that  you  aren't  feeling  well.  Gee,  I 
always  was  a  selfish  thing.  Isn't  there 
something  I  can  do  for  you  ?" 

Elder  Stowe  shook  his  head.  "I 
don't  think  so,  Steve.  I  am  happy  for 
you,  very  happy." 

"But  surely,  man  you  can't  go  on  and 
finish  your  mission,  if  you  are  not  feel- 
ing fit.  Why,  anyone  can  see  what  you 
are  suffering,  it's  written  in  your  face. 
Let  me  see  the  mission  president  to- 
morrow about  your  release,  won't  you  ? 
I  could  telegraph  your  family  and  they 
could  send  the  money  for  your  trans- 
portation.    Please." 

Stowe  shook  his  head  again,  "My 
boy,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  think  of. 
They  are  making  far  too  many  sacri- 
fices now.  Think  what  it  would  mean 
if  I  came  home  and  was  in  need  of  a 
surgical  operation." 

"But    surely,"    insisted    his    friend,  , 
"You  can't  let  it  go  on."    His  eyes  were 
incredulous,  "Why,  it  might  kill  you, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  done  some  time 
and  the  sooner  the  better." 

"You  don't  understand  Steve.  But 
I  believe  if  it  is  necessary  the  Lord  will 
open  some  way  and  it  will  turn  out  all 
right." 
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"You  have  a  marvelous  faith,  but 
just  suppose  something  went  wrong 
and  it— was — ^too  late." 

"The  Lord  doesn't  work  like  that 
When  you've  tried  Him  as  many  times 
as  I  have  you  won't  doubt — you'll 
knoiv." 

"Oh,  you  are  wonderful.  Sometimes 
I  have  felt  like  giving  up  in  despair  but 
you  have  been  so  sincere  and  encourag- 
ing that  I  keep  on  and  feel  ashamed  of 
myself.  You've  been  a  real  mission 
companion — so  kind  when  I  have  been 
foolish  and  wrong  and  proud." 

Elder  Stowe  smiled,  "Well,  I  was 
like  you  are  when  I  was  on  my  first 
mission.  I  was  hurt  easily,  and  became 
angry  at  people  because  they  could  not 
see  my  way,  but  then  I  learned  that  the ' 
world  isn't  as  cold  as  it  seems ;  we  meet 
rebuffs  but  we  also  meet  a  lot  of  kind, 
worthwhile  folks  who  are  like  pure 
gold..  And  when  you  meet  them  it 
sort  of  gets  under  your  skin  and  makes 
your  own  heart  more  soft  and  humble 
and  sure  of  the  way.  Remember  the 
big  thing  in  being  faithful  is  not  always 
to  ask  for  our  own  will  to  be  done  but 
instead  say,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

"Yes,  I  know.  You  are  like  that  but 
I  am  selfish,  when  I  want  a  thing  I 
want  it.  I've  never  had  to  give  up  any- 
thing for  anybody,  and  it's  hard  to 
train  oneself  !to  unselfishnesss  when 
a  whole  life  time  of  indulgence  has 
about  ruined  you." 

For  a  long  time  after  they  had  retired 
to  their  beds,  Steve  Davis  lay  awake, 
staring  through  a  small  window,  over  a 
white  city.  His  thoughts  were  racing 
through  his  head.  It  had  come  to  him 
all  of  a  sudden  that  the  right  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  give  his  friend  the 
money  sent  him  for  his  trip.  But 
something  within  him  shrank  back  at 
the  thought  of  giving  up  this  long  cher- 
ished dream  of  seeing  the  Continent, 
Paris,  places  he  had  wanted  to  see  all 
his  life  and  would  probably  never  again 
have  the  opportunity  to  see.  He  asked 
himself  why  he  should  sacrifice  him- 


self. Surely  some  other  way  would  be 
opened  if  it  were  necessary.  But  sup- 
pose, he  thought,  that  this  was  the 
Lord's  way  and  he  refused  to  be  the 
instrument  for  it.  Suppose  Elder 
Stowe  died.  Stowe,  who  had  been  a 
friend  and  brother  and  almost  a  father 
to  him.  He  heard  below  in  the  city  the 
ringing  of  church  bells,  seeming  to 
chime  the  words,  "Peace  on  earth, 
Good  will  to  men."  Something  crept 
within  his  heart,  something  he  had 
never  felt  before.  It  was  a  sweetness 
that  hurt  like  a  pain.  A  last  argument 
against  giving  the  money  presented 
itself  to  his  bran.  He  thought  of 
the  lonely  pain  he  would  feel  if 
he  saw  his  friend  sailing  off,  leaving 
him  without  the  hope  he  had  kepi 
in  his  heart  so  long.  But  suddenly 
he  knew  that  it  would  hurt  a  million 
times  more  to  sail  and  see  the  face  of 
his  friend,  white  and  drawn  from  pain, 
before  him,  not  only  for  a  few  moments 
but  forever.  He  knew  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  He  was  going  to  see 
about  Stowe's  release  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning;  there  would  be  enough 
money  to  take  him  home  and  almost 
pay  for  the  operation.  He  sank  to 
sleep,  not  quite  knowing  why  there 
were  tears  in  his  eyes. 

The  two  men  stood  at  the  station 
saying  goodbye.  Both  seemed  to  be 
groping  for  words  that  would  .^not 
come.  Stowe  had  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  shoulder  and  thus  they  stood 
for  a  long  moment,  silently  staring  at 
the  red  and  gold  sky,  understanding 
the  things  they  could  not  say. 

At  length  the  departing  missionary 
turned  to  get  on  the  train.  With  a  last 
word  of  farewell  he  said,  brokenly, 
"God  bless  you,  my  boy — who  said  you 
were  selfish?" 

Davis  turned  and  walked  down  the 
street.  Instead  of  the  pangs  he  had 
expected  to  feel  he  felt  a  great,  over- 
whelming joy. 

^^  "It's  strange,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"I  never  dreamed  such  joy  and  peace 
could  come   from — just  giving. 


Helpful  Thoughts  ]f or  the  Youth  oif  Zion 

By  John  F.  Cowan 


The  Making  of  a  Man 

II.  The  Raw  Material — ■  Im- 
pressions. 

Life  comes  from  .impressions,  think- 
ing and  willing. 

The  steel  bridge  over  Niagara,  and 
the  tough  watch-spring  had  for  their 
raw  material  rusty  iron  ore  which  had 
to  be  refined  by  smeltmg,  forging, 
tempering.  So  with  our  neckties  from 
the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm,  and  ovv 
worsted  suits  from  sheeps'  wool.  The 
raw  material  for  our  thinking  and  will- 
ing is  the  impressions  that,  as  soon  as 
we  are  born,  we  begin  to  receive 
through  our  five  senses. 

Our  earliest  (often  unconscious) 
impressions  come  through  seeiivg, 
smellingf,  tasting,  Jiearing,  touching. 
The  next  step  in  the  Making  of  a  Man 
is  to  learn  how  to  use  these  impressions 
in  thinking,  reasoning,  and  mastering 
the  world.  Impressions  help  to  shape 
the  man  for  good  or  evil,  as  the  black- 
smith's hammer  fashions  the  iron. 

So  parents,  nurses,  teachers  must  be 
careful  that  a  boy's  earliest  impressions 
will  be  as  helpful  as  they  are  lasting. 
Many  boys  wish  at  times  they  had 
never  heard  certain  coarse  songs  or 
rhymes,  or  read  brutal  stories,  or 
seen  wretched  pictures,  because  the 
impressions  keep  coming  back  when 
they  want  to  be  rid  of  them. 

AH  our  lives  we  have  to  be  unlearn- 
ing things  fastened  on  us  by  harmful 
early  impressions.  Boys  are  afraid  to 
^0  to  bed  in  the  dark  because  of  im- 
pressions of  ghosts  and  bugaboos. 

So,  we  need  to  begin  early  to  guard 
our  impressions  through  the  company 
we  keep,  our  reading,  pictures.  Each 
is  a  little  hammer  shaping  us.  If  we 
are  to  help  along  The  Making  of  a 
Man  we  must  see  to  it,  as  far  as  we  can. 
that  the  raw  material — impressions 
from  books,  companions,  songs,  pic- 
tures, etc.,  — ^are  of  the  best  kind. 


A  Girl's  Beauty  Parlor 

II.  Lovely  Minds  Transform  Plain 
Faces. 

Tlie  most  expert  sculptors  of  beauty 
in  a  girl's  face  are  her  thoughts.  "I 
hadn't  seen  Betty  since  she  left  high 
school,"  a  teacher  was  saying.  "A 
glance  showed  me  that  she  had  not 
been  keeping  up  her  reading  and 
thinking.  One  can  tell ;  thought 
chisels  unmistakable  lines ;  shallow 
living  soon  leaves  a  face  flabby  and 
empty." 

A  girl  with  an  enthusiasm  for  some 
informing,  inspiring  research,  or  hobby 
that  takes  her  close  to  nature,  gets  a 
kindhng  in  her  eye  that  is  attractive  to 
real  people.  She  needn't  be  a  sallow, 
scraggly  self-advertised  highbrow  but 
beauty  of  mind  can  attract  with  fewer 
dimples  and  curves  and  less  artful 
"making  of  eyes." 

Beauty  parlors  are  largely  the  off- 
spring of  bridge  clubs  and  hours 
wasted  in  chatter  which  doesn't  stimu- 
late or  feed  the  mind.  By  beauty  of 
mind  one  doesn't  necessarily  mean 
severely  intellectual  tastes  and  pursuits. 
Every  observing  girl  knows  there  are 
certain  members  of  her  set  who  are 
more  popular  than  she,  just  because 
they  think  and  plan  to  be  friendly,  con- 
siderate, ready  to  be  neighborly  and 
serve.  Such  a  disposition  adorns  a  face 
far  more  than  a  $100  Paris  hat,  or  a 
$5  bottle  of  face  lotion. 

Sympathy,  understanding  of  others, 
goes  farther  towards  making  a  face 
comely  and  remembered  than  can  all  the 
face-steaming  devices  on  the  market. 
A  sensible  young  man  would  rather 
meet  a  girl  whose  face  is  lifted  with 
genuine  interest  in  what  he  is  saying 
or  doing  than  one  who  has  just  had  a 
selfish  face  "lifted"  in  a  beauty  parlor, 
and  underlaid  with  gelatine  at  $200  per 
ounce.  ' 
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Vacation  Time 

This  is  the  peak  of  the  vacation 
period.  We  hope  Sunday  School 
officers  and  teachers  are  taking  all  the 
needful  rest  and  recreation  that  may  be 
available  to  them.  With  this  hope, 
however,  goes  the  earnest  plea  that  our 
Sunday  School  flocks  may  not  be  left 
without  capable  and  loving  shepherds. 


With  August  comes,  perhaps,  the  low- 
est ebb  of  the  Sunday  School  tide,  and 
wide-awake  Superintendents  will  "be 
on  the  alert  to  see  that  classes  are  not 
left  without  competent  instructors. 
Teachers  who  contemplate  a  vacation 
or  who  absent  themselves  for  other 
reasons  from  the  Sunday  School 
should  consult  with  the  Superinten- 
dency  and  arrange  for  substitutes.  No 
teacher  should  shirk  this  responsibility. 
We  know  that  disorder  and  confusion 
results  from  a  class  without  a  teacher, 
but  how  far-reaching  may  be  the  evil 
consequences  no  one  may  hazard  a- 
guess.  It  requires  a  little  more  energy 
and  exertion  to  carry  on  during  the 
vacation  period  more  than  at  any  other 
time.  As  undershepherds  let  us  not 
fail  in  our  great  responsibility.  Our 
Sunday  Schools  must  not  be  permitted 
to  fall  below  their  standards  at  vacation 
time. 

Courtesies  of  the  Road 

Of  the  great  number  of  autoists 
there  is  a  small  minority  who  think 
the  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  is 
theirs — particularly  its  thoroughfares. 
They  think  these  were  made  especially 
for  them.  They  hog  the  road,  are 
impolite,  and  discourteous  to  all  other 
autoists  and  want  to  fight  at  ^each 
small  misunderstanding  of  the  rules  of 
the  highway.  It  is  a  great  joy  when 
one  of  these  grouches  gets  what  he 
deserves. 

Recently,  the  writer  was  riding  in 
a  car  and  his  auto,  reaching  the  top  of 
a  steep  hill,  came  close  to  another, 
traveling  at  rght  angles.  There  was 
imminent  danger  of  a  collision.  Both 
stopped.  Instead  of  congratulating 
each  other  on  the  avoidance  of  a  pos- 
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sible  serious  accident,  one  yelled : 
"What  'smatter  with  yoit?  Doncha 
know  where  your  goin?"  Our  driver 
responded  "What's  the  matter  with 
yoM?  Are  you  drunk?"  Then  each 
drove  on  with  something  akin  to 
murder  in  his  eyes.  That  is  a  mild 
example  of  what  takes  place  on  the 
road.  If  we  had  a  law  requiring 
drivers  to  be  courteous  to  each  other  it 
would  increase  the  enjoyment  of  the 
passengers  and  would  greatly  reduce 
the  number  of  accidents. 

The  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion's slogan  to  learn  the  law,  to  ob- 
serve it,  and  to  induce  others  to  ob- 
serve it,  is  very  seasonable.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  pledged  to  this  slogan 
ought  to  help  some. 

The  Cultivation  of  Love 

One  of  the  most  refreshing  articles 
of  the  month  is  that  contributed  by 
Edgar  A.  Guest  to  The  'American. 
Its  title  is  "One  Kiss  is  Worth  a  Dozen 
Wjise-Cracks."  All  of  Mr.  Guest's 
articles  and   poems  have   the  homely 


touch,  but  this  one  comes  closer  than 
any  to  the  little  courtesies  and  love 
practices  that  make  for  real  warm  fire- 
sides. Here  are  some  of  his  epigram- 
atic  truths : 

"You  can't  build  a  home  on  formality. 
If  anything  is  wrong  with  the  American 
family  life  today  it  is  that  there  is  too 
few  of  the  outward  evidences  of  aflfection 
in  it.  *  *  *  The  American  Home  is  suffer- 
ing from  suppressed  emotions.  It  needs 
more  kisses  and  fewer  wise-cracks"  *  *  * 
Love  dies  where  formality  begins  to  reign. 
*  *  *  Friendship  wanes  when  it  becomes 
matter  of  fact.  *  *  *  I'll  risk  the  opinion 
that  countless  couples  have  wound  up  in 
the  divorce  court  merely  because  they 
thought  it  more  dignified  to  substitute 
formality  for  love.  *  *  *  Affection  undis- 
played  soon  ceases  to  be.  Love  can't 
exist  by  itself.  It  needs  action,  and  im- 
pulses, and  signs  and  symbols." 

Mr.  Guest  has  touched  a  tender 
chord.  Love  might  be  likeiied  to  a 
flower  garden.  One  may  succeed  in 
getting  it  started  beautifully,  but  unless 
it  is  properly  cultivated  it  will  soon  be 
overrun  with  weeds  and  die  out. 
Human  love  and  affection  likewise,  in 
order  to  endure  must  be  constantly 
practiced. 


His  (Achievments 


The  tree  that  never  had  to  fight 
For  sun  and  sky  and  air  and  light. 
That  stood  out  in  the  open  plain. 
And  always  got  its  share  of  rain, 
Never  became  a  forest  king. 
But  lived  and  died  a  scrubby  thing. 

The  man  who  never  had  to  toil. 
Who  never  had  to  win  his  share 
Of  sun  and  sky  and  light  and  air 
Never  became  a  manly  man, 
But  lived  and  died  as  he  began. 


Good  timber  does  not  grow  in  ease; 
The  stronger  the  wind  the  tougher  the 

trees ; 
The  farther  sky  the  greater  length. 
The   more   the   storm,   the   more   the 

strength ; 

By  sun  and  cold,  by  rain  and  snows, 
In  trees  or  men  good  timber  grows. 
Where     thickest     stands     the     forest 

growth, 
We  find  the  patriarchs  of  both. 


And  they  hold  converse  with  the  stars, 
Whose  broken  branches  show  the  scars 
Of  many  winds  and  much  of  strife, 
Thi.s  is  the  common  law  of  life. 

— Selected. 


A  Lu-au  at  Laie 

By  George  D.  Pyper 

To   attend   a   Lu-au    (pronounced  lap,  canvas  and  a  tarpaulin  covered 

loo-ow  the  last  syllable  as  in  plow)  it  all  and  as  a  final  process  a  footor 

in  Hawaii  is  an  event  long  to  be  re-  ,so  of  sand  topped  the  unique  pile, 

membered ;  but  to  be  present  at  two  In  two  hours  all  the  sand  and  leaves 

of  them  in  two  days  is  a  privilege  were  removed  and  the  baking  was 

not  often  afforded  a  visitor  to  the  complete.  It  was  the  natives'  oven. 

Islands.     Such,    however,    was    the  No  doubt  the  modern  fireless  cooker 

good  fortune  of  the  writer.  had  its  origin  there. 

The  first  Lu-au  attended  was  giv-  An  hour  later  we  sat  down  to  a 

en  by  the  Relief  Societies  of  the  Is-  wonderful  feast  in  the  Church  Rec- 

land  of  Oahu,  at  Laie,  in  honor  of  reation   Hall.     At  the  head  of  the 

Sister  Bernice  Waddoups,  the  retir-  table,  which  was  placed  cross-wise, 

-ing  president  of  the  Relief  Societies  sat  the  smiling  bride  and  groom  with 

of  the  mission.  The  second  was  given  their  parents.     In  front  of  these,  at 

by  the  father  of  a  young  Hawaiian  right  angles,  three  tables  extended 

bridegroom  who  had  just  been  mar-  the  entire  length  of  the  hall.  At  the 

ried  in  the  Temple  at  Laie.  center  board  sat  President  and  Sister 

To  appreciate  what  a  Lu-au  means  Waddoups,  Antoine  and  Sister  Ivins, 
one  must  witness  some  of.  the  prep-  the  missionaries  and  the  writer.  At 
arations.  The  most  interesting  is  the  the  side  tables  the  whole  Communi- 
roasting  of  the  pig.  Prior  to  the  wed-  ty,  it  see,med  to  me,  were  seated.  The 
ding  feast,  in  company  with  Brother  tables  were  fairly  groaning  with  the 
Antoine  Ivins,  ^manager  of  the  weight  of  the  foods  provided.  Beau- 
Church  Plantation,  I  watched  the  tiful  flowers  graced  the  boards,  while 
process.  First  a  round  hole  about  Hawaiian  music  enhanced  the  color- 
three  feet  deep  and  six  feet  in  di-  ful  scene. 

ameter  was  dug.  Into  this  excavation  The    roast    pork    was    delicious, 

was  piled  wood  fuel  upon  which  were  served    generously    in    deep   oblong 

placed  round  stones  about  the  size  dishes ;  the  fish,  still  in  the  ti  leaves, 

of    cantaloupes.     These    were    well  was  unwrapped  and  fairly  melted  in 

heated,  after  which  the  burned  wood  one's  mouth.  To  the  right  of  each 

and  coals  were  removed  with  tined  plate  was  a  calabash  filled  with  Ha- 

forks  to  eliminate  the  smoke.    In  the  waiian  poi,  into  which  well  washed 

meantime  the  pigs  (there  were  two  Hawaiian  fingers,  at  the  side  tables, 

on    this    occasion)     were    killed,  plied    constantly.      Stewed   chicken, 

scraped,    dressed   and   placed    on    a  mashed  potatoes  and  gravy,  sweet 

table  near  the  hot  stones.  Some  of  potatoes  had  their  place  while  tiny 

the  smaller  rocks  were  placed  inside  red  peppers  and  other   condiments 

the  pigs.  The  hot  rocks  in  the  hole  were  placed  on  the  side.     Various 

were  then  well  covered  with  ti  (pro-  cakes  came  in  for  dessert,  the  favor- 

nounced    tea),    palm    and    cocoanut  ite  being  the  cocoanut  in  the  making 

leaves.     The  pigs,  encased  in  wire  of  which  the  Hawaiian  women  are 

netting   were    laid    feet   up    on    the  experts. 

steaming  pile,  then  again  well  cov-  It  was  a  unique  and  glorious  feast. 

ered  with  more  green  leaves.     All  If  you  are  ever  privileged  to  attend 

around  were  placed  sweet  potatoes,  a  real  Lu-au  in  Hawaii,  for  your  own 

and  fishes  wrapped  in  ti  leaves.  Bur-  gake  don't  miss  it ! 


IME 


By  J.  M.  Sjodahl 


A  GREAT  ANNIVERSARY 

We  may  have  noticed  in  the  news- 
papers that  a  movement  has  been 
launched  for  the  celebration,  in  1932, 
of  the  20Oth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  George  Washington.  Those  who 
have  taken  the  lead  of  the  movement 
are  anxious  to  inspire  every  American 
to  co-operation  in  the  grandest  cele- 
bration ever  held.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  exhibit  America's  wealth,  as  has  al- 
ready been  done  in  numerous  exhibi- 
tions, as  for  instance,  in  Chicago,  in 
1893  and  in  Philadelphia  in  1926;  but 
the  aim  will  be  a  revival  of  knowledge 
of  and  appreciation  for  "our  greatest 
American,"  and  it  is  intended  that 
every  community  shall  have  its  own 
program,  tracing  its  local  development 
to  and  connecting  it  with  the  time  of 
Wiashington  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  their  great  work,  and  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  understandingly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  of  pre- 
paring for  this  anniversary  would  be 
to  re-read  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
American  freedom,  and  try  to  realize 
more  fully  what  it  means  to  all  who  are 
enjoying  its  privileges. 

Three  Great  Documents 

There  are  three  great  documents 
with  which  we  all  should  be  familiar. 
One  is  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, the  anniversary  of  which  we 
have  recently  observed;  the  other  is 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the 
third  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  was  proclaimed  on  July  4,  1776, 


the  sovereignty  of  the  British  crown 
over  the  thirteen  American  colonies 
was  assumed  by  these  colonies.  The 
colonies  declared  themselves  to  be  "free 
and  independent  states,  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown; 
they  severed  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  Great  Britain  and 
accepted  responsibility  for  levying  war, 
concluding  peace,  contracting  al-- 
liances,  establishing  commerce  and  do- 
ing all  other  "Acts  and  Things"  which 
independent  states  may  of  right  do. 

And  the  reasons  for  this  enormous 
undertaking  they  state  thus : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Crea- 
tor with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  institut- 
ed among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. That  whenever  any  form  of 
government  becomes  destructive  of 
these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
new  government,  laying  its  foundations 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  affect  their  safety 
and  happiness " 

We  should,  perhaps,  note  here,  that 
the  thirteen  colonies  in  this  document, 
declared  themselves  independent  not 
only  of  their  existing  government  but 
of  every  form  of  government  that  be- 
comes destructive  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  people.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  all  oppression, 
all  tyranny,  past,  present  or  future, 
and  it,  therefore,  reserves  the  highest 
powers  for  the  people.  It  is  a  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  every  form  of 
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autocracy.  The  Declaration  is  an  event 
that  can  be,  and  generally  is,  celebrated 
all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  partic- 
ularly in  Great  Britain,  in  honor  of  the 
United  States.  • 

The  Articles  of  Confederation 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  one  long  step  forward  on  the  road 
of  liberty.  The  next  step  was  the 
adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. The  same  congress  that  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  formulate  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  elected  an- 
other committee  to  draw  up  Articles  of 
Confederation.  This  instrument  was 
submitted  to  the  congress  and  adopted 
by  that  body  on  November  15,  1777. 
But  the  approval  by  congress  was  not 
enough.  Each  state  was,  as  it  is  to- 
day, a  sovereign  st!ate,  with  a  right 
to  vote  on  the  document,  and  it  was, 
consequently  submitted  to  the  states. 
The  last  of  the  thirteen  units  had  rat- 
ified it  on  March  1,  1781. 

In  the  first  article,  the  new  confed- 
eration is  called  "The  United  States  of 
America."  The  very  purpose  of  the 
colonies  was  to  organize  a  "Confedera- 
tion and  perpetual  Union  between  the 
States."  It  was  not  to  transform  the 
thirteen  states  into  one  single  large 
state,  but  into  a  Union  of  states,  free 
and  independent  of  each  other  in  every- 
thing except  such  matters  as  must  be 
common  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Union.  In  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed 
Septemher  3,  1783,  and  ratified  by 
congress  on  January  14,  1787,  which 
treaty  ended  the  War  of  Revolution,  it 
is  expressly  stated  that  "His  Britannic 
Majesty  acknowledges  the  said  United 
States  .  .  .  (here  each  state  is  men- 
tioned separately)  to  be  free,  sover- 
eign, and  independent  states." 

The  Constitution 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  how- 
ever, proved  unsatisfactory  because 
they  had  certain  defects.  They  did  not 
provide  for  an  adequate  judiciary. 
States  encroached  upon  the  rights  of 
other  states,  or  on  the  prerogatives  of 


the  common  congress.  Treaties  were 
violated.  States  were  flooded  with  pa- 
per currency.  England  levied  high 
duties  upon  American  exports  and  clos- 
ed her  West  Indian  ports  to  the  new 
Republic.  There  was  no  authority  to 
regulate  trade  between  the  states.  ■ 

Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  1785,  sent 
representatives  to  a  conference  at  Alex- 
andria, to  solve  some  commercial  prob- 
lems that  confronted  them  on  the  Po- 
tomac and  Chesapeake  rivers,  and  dur- 
ing this  meeting  it  became  clear  that  a 
conference  with  more  general  represen- 
tation was  needed.  Such  a  conference 
was  held  at  Annapolis  in  1786.  The 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Virginia 
were  represented.  The  general  opin- 
ion there  expressed  was  that  steps 
should  be  taken  "to  render  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  federal  government  ad- 
equate to  the  exigences  of  the  Union." 
It  was,  therefore,  agreed  to  call  a  con- 
vention to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
second  Monday  of  May,  1787.  Con- 
gress sanctioned  this  suggestion  on 
February  21,  1787. 

This  convention  met  on  May  14, 
1787,  but  could  not  begin  its  deHbera- 
tions  before  May  25.  It  had  authority, 
technically  to  revise  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  but  the  delegates  decid- 
ed to  draw  up  practically  a  new  Consti- 
tution. The  delegates  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  existing  Articles,  except  as  a 
framework.  George  Wjashington  ask- 
ed :  "If  to  please  the  people,  we  offer 
what  we  ourselves  disapprove  how  can 
we  afterward  defend  our  work?"  That 
argument  prevailed.  A  new  Constitu- 
tion was  drawn  up  for  the  approval  or 
rejection  of  the  states.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  even  in  the  new  document 
the  sovereignty  of  each  state  is  pre- 
served. When  somebody  in  the  con- 
vention proposed  that  "a  National  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  established,"  it 
was  promptly  and  unanimously  decided 
to  amend  the  proposition  by  changing 
the  expression  "national  government" 
to  "a  government  of  the  United 
States." 
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The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention in  Philadelphia  was  gradually 
ratified  by  the  states,  and  became  in 
force  on  March  4,  1789.  George 
Washington  was  declared  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  United  States 
under  the  new  Constitution,  on  April 
6,  1789,  and  we  may  with  all  reason 
regard  that  date  as  the  birthday  of  our 
Republic  as  it  now  exists. 

Note  that  it  took  at  least  thirteen 
years,  from  July  4,  1776,  till  April  6, 
1789,  to  complete  this  .wonderful  gov- 
ernment. 

James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  has 
been  called  the  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" as  George  Washington  is  known 
all  over  the  world  as  the  "Father  of  his 
Country." 

By  Divine  Inspiration 

Concerning  our  Constitution,  the 
Lord  informs  us  in  a  revelation  given 
through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith, 
that  He,  Himself,  had  permitted  it  to 
be  established,  not  only  for  the  bene- 
fit of  one  people,  but  "for  the  rights 
and  protection  of  all  flesh,"  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  101:77),  thereby  indi- 
cating the  world  mission  of  this  nation. 
Again  he  says :  "For  this  purpose  have 
I  estabhshed  the  Constitution  of  this 
land,  by  the  hands  of  wise  men  whom 
I  raised  up  unto  this  very  purpose,  and 
redeemed  the  land  by  the  shedding  of 


blood."     (Doctrine     and     Covenants, 
101:80). 

If  we  look  upon  the  evolution  of 
our  Constitutional  government  in  this 
light,  we  will  realize  its  true  nature  and 
the  responsibility  it  imposes  upon  those 
who  enjoy  its  benefits.  The  revela- 
tions tell  us  that  the  development  of 
human  history  irresistibly  leads  up  to 
the  time  when  our  Lord  shall  reign 
supreme  over  the  entire  earth.  They 
tell  us  that  the  time  will  come  when 
Jesus  shall  be  acknowledged  the  king 
of  all.  The  establishment  of  our  gov- 
ernment, through  the  documents  here 
mentioned  and  the  precious  blood  spilt 
for  their  creation  and  maintenance,  is 
one  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  earth 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  establishment  of  the  lat- 
ter-day church  and  the  Priesthood, 
through  which  the  world  will  finally  be 
redeemed. 

And  in  preparing  for  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  the  great  architect  of  this 
Republic,  we  may  well  remember  that 
he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God  and  that  the  final  result  will  be 
that  government,  right  here  upon  this 
earth,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed, 
and  which  shall  not  be  left  to  other 
people — ^as  was  the  case  with  Rome, 
with  Greece,  Persia,  Babylonia,  and 
even  Judah,  and  Israel — but  which 
shall  stand  forever,  even  the  kingdom 
of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ. 


Biblical  scholarship  has  established  nothing  which  conflicts  with  full 
belief  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Resurrection 
or  Ascension  into  heaven. 

A  person  who  accepts  the  scientific  theory  of  evolution  can  also  believe 
in  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Bible  and  its  divine  inspiration. 

The  theory  of  evolution  deals  with  the  method  of  creation.  It  does  not 
deny  the  creator,  or  lessen  the  wonder  of  his  work.  The  Bible  teaches 
religion.  It  does  not  undertake  to  teach  science.  It  is  the  spiritual  mes- 
sage of  the  Bible  which  is  inspired,  not  its  scientific  allusions  which  nat- 
urally reflect  the  knowledge  of  the  time.  We  must  study  the  Bible 
intelligently. 

Any  one  today  who  talks  as  though  there  were  an  irreconcilable  con- 
flict between  science  and  religion  is  behind  the  times  and  gives  evidence 
of  that  most  dreaded  of  all  maladies  a  mid- Victorian  mind. 

— William  T.  Manning,  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  a  Speech. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  OCTOBER,   1930 

'Tis  sweet  to  sing  the  matchless  love 
Of  Him  who  left  His  home  above, 

And  came  to  earth — O  wondrous  plan — 
To  suffer,  bleed,  and  die  for  man. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  OCTOBER,   1930 

(Matthew,  Chapter  7,  Verse  21.) 

"Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. — Matt.  7:21. 
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SUBJECTS    FOR    TWO-AND-ONE 
HALF  MINUTE  TALKS 

The  subjects  suggested  for  the  month 
of  September  are  classified  below  by  de- 
partments from  which  the  speakers  may 

be  selected: 

OLD  TESTAMENT 

"Obedience  Is  Better  Than  Sacrifice." 
Relate  briefly  the  story  of  Saul's  being 
chosen  King  of  Israel,  emphasizing  the 
points  in  his  favor;  his  kingly  bearing,  the 
fact  that  he  enjoyed  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
and  prophesied  after  being  anointed.  (I 
Samuel  10;  note  verse  10  especially);  he 
received  the  approval  of  the  people.  (I 
Samuel  10:17-24).  But  he  disobeyed,  (I 
Samuel  15:1-3,  the  command:  I  Samuel 
15:9— Saul's  disobedience)  and  he  was  re- 
jected as  King.  (I  Samuel  15:22-23)  Read 
the  entire  chapters  14  and  15. 

"The  Power  Behind  the  Throne."  Na- 
tions rise  or  fall  depending  upon  "the 
power  behind  the  throne."  If  that  power 
is  vicious  and  evil,  destruction  is  certain. 
If  it  is  righteous,  glory  is  sure.  The  his- 
tory of  Israel  illustrates  this  very  clearly. 

Saul  reigned  as  King  even  after  his  re- 
jection by  the  Lord,  (I  Samuel  15:22-23) 
but  he  was  sustained  by  the  power  of  his 
hatred,  envy  and  selfishness.  And  by 
them  he  was  so  poorly  sustained  that  his 
fall  approached  with  increasing  rapidity. 
His  weaknesses  increased  when  the  power 
of  the  Lord  in  the  ministrations  of  Sam- 
uel, the  prophet,  were  withdrawn.  Many 
illustrations  of  this  principle  can  be  found 
from  secular  history.  The  irighteous 
Kings  of  the  earth  have  been  well  sus- 
tained by  the  power  of  their  righteousness. 
The  wicked  have  hastened  their  defeat 
and  destruction  by  the  power  of  their 
wickedness. 

Note  the  source  of  David's  power  and 
popularity.  Emphasize  the  apphcation  of 
this  principle  to  human  life. 

Book  of  Mormon 

"The  Value  of  Joseph  Smith's  Testi- 
mony of  the  Authenticity  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon."  State  briefly  Joseph  Smith's 
testimony  as  to  the  source  from  which  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  obtained  and  the 
power  by  which  it  was  translated.  Assem- 
ble proof  of  the  fact  that  this  testimony 
was  corroborated  by  three  and  eight  wit- 
nesses. 

Develop  the  point  that  in  the  face  of 
various  persecutions  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  would  have  driven  imposters  to  deny 
their  testimonies  each  and  every  testi- 
mony, original  and  corroborative,  remain- 
ed unchanged  and  in  certain  notable  in- 
stances was  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
re-affirmed.     The  original  testimony  was 


ratified  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the 
Prophet. 

"Traces  of  the  Israelite  in  the  Laman- 
ite."  The  lessons  for  October  aim  to  es- 
tablish certain  similarity  of  names  as  used 
by  the  Israelites  of  Old  Testament  fame 
and  the  American  Indian  of  today.  As 
an  introduction  to  your  address  state  the 
principle  that  place  names  tend  to  persist 
in  a  language  and  to  be  carried  with  a 
migrating  people  to  new  lands  they  may 
occupy,  and  that  these  names  also  tend  to 
survive  the  peoples  who  give  them  origin- 
ally. Illustrate  this  with  certain  well 
known  examples  as  "Timpanogos,"  "Go- 
ing-to-the-Sun,"  '"New  York,"  "New  Ha- 
ven," "New  Brunswick,"  "New  South 
Wales,"  etc. 

Then  select  certain  clear  examples  of 
Hebrew-like  Indian  names  discussed  in 
the  lessons  or  in  Elder  J.  M.  Sjodahl's 
book,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Book  of  .Mormon,"  as  traces  of  the 
Israelite  in  the  Lamanite. 

The  Israelite  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Mosaic  Law  with  its  doctrine  of  ret- 
ribution. No  doctrine  of  law  or  human 
custom  was  more  deeply  implanted  in 
human  nature  than  was  that  doctrine  into 
the  nature  of  the  modern .  Lamanite.  the 
American  Indian;  as  witness  the  extensive 
Indian  troubles,  most  of  which  were  sim- 
ply expressions  of  the  Indian  conception 
of  law  and  justice.  Another  trace  of  the 
Israelite  in  the  Lamanite. 

•   Missionary  Department 

"The  Doctrine  and  Covenants."  Make 
this  an  informative  address.  Tell  what 
this  book  purports  to  be.  Tell  something 
of  its  history;  the  total  number  of  sec- 
tions; name  certain  famous  sections;  the 
one  stating  the  Word  of  Wisdom;  the 
Law  of  Tithing;  The  Vision.  Point  out 
others  of  modern  importance. 

"The  Pearl  of  Great  Price."  Explain 
what  this  book  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  plan  of  salvation.  It  is  the  source 
and  authority  for  what  principles  of  the 
Gospel? 

New  Testainent 
True   Religion:   "This   is   true   religion 
- "  Find  the  passage  of 

scripture  which  defines  true  religion  and 
amplify  the  idea  by  illustrating  with  sto- 
ries and  concrete  instances  what  one  can 
do  to  show  that  he  lives  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  of  true  religion. 

"One  Grand  Sweet  Song."  See  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  Instructor  of  this  issue  on 
the  lesson  for  October  12  (New  Testa- 
ment Department).  The  last  of  the  four 
lines  quoted  from  Charles  Kingsley  pro- 
vides the  theme  for  this  address.     What 
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makes  life  "one  grand  sweet  song"?  Il- 
lustrate by  giving  some  examples  from  the 
lives  of  people  you  know,  or  from  lives  of 
great  men  and  women  of  history.  Cer- 
tain stories  of  noble,  human  life,  we  enjoy 
hearing  over  and  over  again.  What  make 
such  hves   so  interesting  and   attractive? 

TEACHER-TRAINING  CLASSES 

New  theory  classes  for  the  study  of 
"Principles  of  Teaching"  should  be  or- 
ganized in  each  Sunday  School  so  the 
first  lesson  can  be  given  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  October  1930. 

The  superintendent  should  confer  with 
the  'bishopric  with  the  view  of  selecting 
a  capable  teacher  for  the  class,  if  one  is 
not  already  sustained,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  persons  w'ho 
shall  comprise  the  membership  of  the 
class. 

All  persons  who  become  members  of 
the  class  and  complete  the  course  will  be 
available  to  act  as  teachers.  It  is,  there- 
fore, important  that  the  bishopric  call  all 
prospective  teachers  to  take  the  training 
course. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  first  lesson  in 
Dr.  Bennion's  book  "Principles  of  Teach- 
ing" treats  of  the  attractions  of  the  in- 
teresting art  of  teaching.  It  is  easy  after 
studying  this  lesson  to  understand  why 
experienced  teachers  love  their  calling  and 
find  in  it  abundant  opportunity  for  growth 
and  interesting  activity. 

The  satisfactions  derived  from  teach- 
ing and  the  interests  awakened  by  it 
should  make  this  course  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  Sunday  School  curriculum. 

The  classes  in  the  hands  of  resourceful 
and  enterprising  teachers  will  prove  to  be 
a  boon  to  superintendents  who  are  inter- 
ested in  preserving  a  high  tone  in  the 
quality  of  teaching  done  in  their  classes. 

The  plan  of  lessons  followed  last  year, 
will  be  followed  again  this  year.  The 
text  will  be  the  same,  Dr.  Adam  S.  Ben- 
nion's "Principles  of  Teaching."  It  can 
be  obtained  from  the  office  of  "The  In- 
structor" 67  East  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.    Cost_15  cents  a  copy. 

Last  year  by  'special  arrangement  a 
limited  edition  of  the  booklet  was  pub- 
lished for  distribution  to  each  subscriber 
who  expressly  indicated  a  desire  to  receive 
one.  The  lessons  had  previously  been 
published  in  the  magazine,  and  many  sub- 
scribers had  preserved  the  issues  contain- 
ing these  articles.  For  this  reason,  it  was 
thought  that  not  every  teacher  would  de- 
sire the  articles  in  book  form  and  the 
pamphlet  was  therefore  sent  only  to  those 
subscribers  who  expressly  ordered  them. 
This  offer  endured  until  the  edition  was 
exhausted. 


PRIESTHOOD  CLASSES  SUNDAY 
MORNING 

Present  plans  for  the  studying  of  the 
Gospel  by  members  of  Priesthood  Quor- 
ums are  designed  to  meet  the  convenience 
of  the  majority  of  those  interested.  This 
study  class  period,  held  independently 
of  the  activity  meeting  either  of  group 
or  quorum,  convenes  at  an  hour  during 
the  Sunday  School  between  ten  and 
twelve   Sunday  morning. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  Melchize- 
dek  Priesthood  is  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  and  the  First 
Council  of  Seventy;  for  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood,  by  the  Council  of  Twelve 
and  the  Presiding  Bishopric.  The  print- 
ing of  lessons,  the  publishing  of  books 
and  the  distribution  of  all  literature  is 
assigned  to  the  General  Sunday  School 
Union  Board.  Since  the  same  course 
of  study  is  prescribed  for  all  quorums 
of  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood,  members 
of  these  quorums  generally  throughout 
the  Church  meet  as  groups  and  not  in 
official  quorum  capacity,  although  in 
some  of  the  largest  wards,  High  Priests, 
Seventies,  and  Elders  meet  in  separate 
and  distinct  groups.  In  no  case,  how- 
ever, do  they  meet  in  an  official  quorum 
capacity.  There  is  no  objection,  there- 
fore, to  their  wives  meeting  with  them 
for  study  purposes,  nor  is  there  any  ob- 
jection for  men  who  hold  only  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  or  even  non-mem- 
bers of  the  Church  also  meeting  in  this 
class. 

Officers  of  the  Group 

Every  group  should  have  a  leader  and 
a  secretary.  These  are  appointed  by  the 
Presidency  of  the  Quorum,  and  sustained 
by  a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  group. 
Duty  of  Group  Leader 

It   is    the    duty   of   the   group    leader: 

1.  To  manifest  a  personal  interest  in 
every  member  of  the   group. 

2.  To  secu;-e  the  largest  possible  at- 
tendance of  his  group  at  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  Class. 

3.  To  appoint  committees  to  visit  de- 
linquent members  of  his  group  and 
to  carry  on  all  necessary  enlistment 
work. 

4.  By  thorough  preparation  of  the  les- 
son, and  by  close  attention  and  wise 
participation  in  discussions,  to  direct 
the  class  recitation  along  helpful, 
faith  promoting  lines. 

Duty  of  the  Secretary 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary: 

1.  To  keep  an  up-to-date  roll  of  all 
members    of   the   group. 

2.  To  see  that  every  member  receives 
credit  for  his  attendance  at  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  Class. 
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3.  To  mark  the  attendance  of  members 
who  are  present  Sunday  morning, 
but  who  are  serving  either  as  offi- 
cers or  teachers  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  school. 

4.  To  note  legitimate  excuses  for 
members  engaged  in  stake  or  other 
duties  which  make  absence  from  the 
ward   obhgatory. 

5.  To  compile  a  monthly  report  of  all 
activities  of  group  members  and 
mail  it  to  the  quorum  secretary. 

The  Class  Instructor 
How  Chosen 

The  instructor  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine 
Class  should  be  chosen  at  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  group  leader  or  leaders,  the 
Bishopric  and  the  superintendency  of  the 
Sunday  School.  The  united  judgment  of 
these  officials  should  result  in  the  choos- 
ing of  the  ablest  instructor  whose  serv- 
ices are  available. 

The  instructor  of  each  class  in  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood  should  be  chosen  by 
the  Bishopric  who  will  wisely  consult 
the  presidency  of  the  quorum  involved. 

Duty  of  Class  Instructor 

The  class  instructor  is  expected  to  fol- 
low the  prescribed  course  of  study,  even 
though  he  might  have  preference  for 
some  other  line  of  thought.  He  should 
thoroughly  prepare  each  lesson,  amplify- 
mg  the  suggestions  given  in  the  text 
and  m  the  "Instructor,"  and  applying  to 
the  class  the  truths  taught  in  the  lesson - 
he  has  outlined. 

The  class  instructor  is  subject  to  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  Sunday 
School   discipline. 

_  During  the  class  recitation  period,  he 
IS  in  full  charge,  and  it  is  his  duty  as 
well  as  privilege  to  conduct  the  class 
without  dictation  from  any  other  officer. 
If  he  prove  to  be  inefficient,  incompe- 
tent, or  unorthodox  in  his  teaching,  he 
may  be  released  by  the  group  who  ap- 
pointed him,  but  he  should  not  be  cor- 
rected, reprimanded,  or  humiliated  be- 
fore his  class.  Should  he  make  a  mis- 
take, he  should  be  privately  informed  of 
It,  and  given  occasion  to  make  the  cor- 
rection himself. 

There  are  some  officers  of  quorums 
who  seize  every  opportunity  during  the 
class  period  to  find  fault  with  the  course 
of  study,  or  to  pick  flaws  in  the  method 
of  presentation,  much  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  instructor  and  often  to  the 
wearying  of  the  members  of  the  class. 
Constructive  criticism  is  always  wel- 
come, but  fault-finding  and  destructive 
criticism  when  persisted  in  become  in- 
tolerable. Anybody  can  find  seeming 
flaws   in    anything   produced.     Even    He 


who  was  perfect  was  condemned  most  of 
all.  The  wise  quorum  officer  will  look 
for  virtues  in  the  lesson  and  in  the  teach- 
ers, and  emphasize  faults  and  weaknesses 
only  on  occasions  when  they  may  be 
overcome  or  remedied. 

The  class  period  Sunday  morning 
should  be  an  inspiring  hour,  faith-pro- 
moting, soul-uphfting.  To  make  it  such, 
let  there  be  preparation,  cooperation,  and 
mutual  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  group 
leaders,   instructors  and   class  members. 

In  the  Activity  Meeting  of  the  quorum 
or  group,  quorum  officers  or  group  lead- 
ers have  full  charge.  Best  results  are 
obtained  when  this  meeting  is  held  inde- 
pendently of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Class. 

Hoping  that  these  few  suggestions  will 
tend  to  make  clearer  the  relationship  be- 
tween quorum  officers,  group  leaders, 
and  class  instructors,  and  ever  praying 
for  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  to  attend 
the  efforts  of  all  who  are  laboring  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  we  remain 

The  Council  of  the  Twelve 

RECORD  OF  POPULATION  READY 

In  bound  book  form  the  "Sunday 
School  Record  of  Ward  Population"  is 
ready  for  use.  Loose-leaf  forms  of  the 
Record  will  be  available  within  a  few 
days.  Every  superintendent  is  urged  to 
get  one  of  these  Records  for  his  school 
and  to  arrange  with  the  ward  clerk  for 
copying  from  the  five  year  census  data 
the  few  bits  of  Information  necessary 
to  make  the  Record  complete  for  Sunday 
School  purposes.  The  bound  book  sells 
for  85  cents  a  copy.  The  Deseret  Book 
Company,  44  East  South  Temple  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  will  receive  your 
order  and  give  it  prompt  attention.  An- 
nouncement of  the  price  of  the  loose-leaf 
book  will  be  made  by  the  Book  Com- 
pany. 

All  business  men,  as  a  matter  of  train- 
ing and  experience,  aim  to  keep  them- 
selves constantly  and  reliably  informed 
as  to  the  status  of  their  business.  Above 
all  things  do  they  want  to  "keep  out  of 
the  red."  It  is  Impossible  for  Sunday 
School  superintendents  to  know  whether 
they  are  "in  the  red"  as  Sunday  School 
executives,  or  whether  they  are  making 
reasonable  gains,  unless  they  have  before 
them  in  up-to-date  form  the  information 
which  the  "Sunday  School  Record  of 
Ward   Population"   can   give  them. 

Alert  superintendents  have  already 
made  arrangements  for  equipping  their 
schools  with  this  useful  Record.  It  is 
hoped  that  every  superintendent  will  have 
his  Record  at  work  and  bringing  the 
desired  results  before  the.  end  of  this 
month. 
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Song  Study 

"Dear  to  the  Heart  of  the  Shepherd," 
D.  D.  S.  Songs  No.  295. 

The  study  outline  of  this  song  shouhl 
inckide — 

1.  Meaning  of  figures  of  speech  such 
as  "Shepherd,"  "sheep  of  His  fold," 
"other  lost  sheep,"  "Bringing  them  back 
to  the  fold/'  etc. 

2.  Clear  enunciation  of  words. 

3.  Natural  rhythmic  swing  of  poetry, 
with  attention  given  to  proper  accentua- 
tion of  certain  words  and  determination 
of  words  that  should  be  Hghtly  sung. 

4.  Tempo  of  music. 


5.  How  to  "beat  time"— whether  two  or 
six  beats  to  the  measure. 

6.  Importance  of  alto  part  in  duet 
especially  in  measures  10  to  12  and  16. 

7.  Contrast  between  duet  and  chorus. 

8.  Expression  through  contrast  in  soft 
and  louder  parts  and  crescendoes  and 
diminuendoes. 

9.  Good  tone. 
Organists  should — 

1.  Find  a  registration  that  is  clear  and 
free  from  harshness  with  eight  point  stops 
predominating. 

2.  Play    legato    but    rhythmically. 

3.  Play  with  much  expression. 


THE  ART  OF  SILENCE 

The  greatest  of  the  lost  arts  is  the  Art  of  Silence.  The  ancients  were 
the  masters  of  this  art,  and  consequently  in  the  most  fundamental  fields 
of  life  and  thought,  we  are  still  sitting  at  their  feet. 

In  these  words  a  certain  pastor  introduces  a  pre-Easter  meditation. 
He  maintains,  and  rightly,  that  true  knowledge  and  real  understanding 
require  the  concentration  that  is  only  possible  in  hours  of  quiet.  He  says 
our  souls  today  are  suffering  from  too  much  interference  to  catch  the 
music  of  the  spheres.     "We  are  seldom  still  enough  to  hear  God  speak." 

It  is  said  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  just  now  is  leading  a  movement 
of  non-resistant  revolt  in  India,  that  he  observes  each  week  a  "Sabbath 
of  Silence."  Regularly  as  the  week  rolls  around,  and  no  matter  what 
the  demands  of  his  self-imposed  task  of  leadership,  he  refuses  to  speak 
a  single  word  for  one  whole  day. 

We  still  could  learn  from  the  ancients.  The  ageless,  immemorial  East 
could  teach  us  much  if  we  would  but  sit  at  its  feet  now  and  then  and 
learn.  One  day  of  silence,  one  day  of  quiet  meditation,  one  day  for  con- 
structive thought,  yes,  even  one  hour  of  each  day  for  silence  and  medita- 
tion and  soul-stocktaking,  would  do  us  all  an  immeasurable  amount  of 

lasting  good. 

An  hour  or  a  day  of  complete  silence  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to 
find  in  these  days  of  noise  and  restlessness  and  hectic .  activity ;  but  I 
believe  it  could  be  found,  the  hour  at  least,  if  we  would  but  look  for  it. 
And  once  found  and  once  habitually  observed  I  am  confident  we  would 
come  to  treasure  that  hour  as  the  most  precious  and  profitable  of  all  our 
hours  and  days. — The  Valve  World. 
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LESSONS   FOR   OCTOBER,   1930 
First   Sunday,   October  Fifth 

Lesson  35:  Selfishness  and  Greed 

General    Theme:    Gospel    Applied    to 
Daily  Life. 
Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  35. 
Objectives: 

1.  To  help  class  to  see  the  blighting  ef- 
fects of  selfishness  and  greed;  to  ap- 
preciate the  handicaps  they  are  to  soul 
growth. 

2.  To  help  class  realize  the  range  of  sel- 
fishness in  the  lives  of  ordinary  people. 

3.  To  observe  how  selfishness  defeats  its 
own  ends. 

Organization: 
Suggested-  Groupings: 

I.  Define  Selfishness. 

1.  Selfishness  is  a  desire  for  and  at- 
tempt to  secure  benefits  to  self 
regardless  of  how  others  are  af- 
fected. A  desire  to  gratify  ap- 
petites regardless  of  how  others 
are  affected  is  selfishness.  (Ex- 
ample: Smoking  in  the  presence 
of  people  to  whom  it  is  offensive.) 

2.  Desire  to  gratify  passion  regard- 
less of  the  effects  on  others  is 
selfish.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  sex  pervert  has  little  consid- 
eration for  the  welfare  of  those 
he  uses  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses. 

3.  Desire  for  wealth  regardless  of 
how  it  is  to  be  used  is  selfishness. 
(Much  of  the  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  things  is  a  result  of 
destructive   selfishness. 

4.  Mere  struggle  for  position  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  individual 
is  prepared  for  the  position  or 
not  is  a  form  of  selfishness,  de- 
structive to  society  and  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

II.  What    is    envolved    in    overcoming 
selfishness. 

1.  A  vision  of  the  broadest  relations 
which  exist  between  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  One  can  never  over- 
come selfishness  so  long  as  he 
thinks  himself  of  a  different  order 
to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Is  it  possible  for  those  who 
want  to  be  the  chosen  and  favor- 
ed people  of  God  to  overcome 
selfishness? 

2.  Most  all  selfishness  represents  a 


giving  away,  not  to  our  intelli- 
gence, but  rather  to  our  appetites, 
passions,  emotions,  and  desires. 
Therefore  the  ability  to  master 
these,  that  they  might  be  con- 
trolled and  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  light,  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials to  overcoming  selfishness. 
(Examples.) 

(a)  I  must  be  able  to  control  my 
appetite  until  T  see  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  others.  If  nec- 
essary for  the  well  being  of 
others  I  must  be  able  to  stop 
it. 

(b)  My  passions  represent  auto- 
matic energy  which  is  non-in- 
telHgent.  To  become  a  slave 
to  these  passions  is  to  be- 
come a  slave  to  selfishness. 
Self-control  is  the  only  guar- 
antee that  I  will  go  where 
my  best  light  tells  me  to  go. 

(c)  I  must  be  able  to  control  my 
desire  for  wealth  that  I  might 
take  only  that  which  rightful- 
ly belongs  to  me.  Much  of 
the  stock  promotion  in  the 
industrial  life  takes  little  or 
no  thought  of  this  principle. 

(d)  In  seeking  positions  and  place 
the  individual  must  be  able 
to  step  aside  for  someone  bet- 
ter prepared  if  he  would  over- 
come selfishness. 

3.  To  overcome  selfishness  it  is  nec- 
essary to  identify  one's  self  with 
the  purposes  of  God  in  His  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  the  self  real- 
ization of  all  the  souls  of  men. 
One  must  reach  a  point  where  he 
checks  and  measures  his  success 
by  the  amount  of  service  he  ren- 
ders in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great   central   objective. 

Once  this  attitude  of  mind  is 
definitely  and  sincerely  reached 
the  value  of  all  actions  of  all 
things  and  of  all  accomplishments 
will  be  judged  by  the  good  they 
contribute  to  the  largest  possible 
number. 

4.  To  overcome  all  selfishness  one 
must  acquire  a  definite  faith  in 
the  justice,  dependability  and 
righteousness  of  God's  purposes 
and  ways.  One  comes  to  know 
that  to  be  in  line  with  the  pur- 
poses of  God  is  to  be  in  the  most 
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secure  position  in  the  entire  uni- 
verse. 

III.  Altruism  is  an  inevitable  outcome 
of  extended  vision,  self-control,  the 
right  application  of  knowledge,  the 
right  use  of  power  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  one's  own  best  interests. 

IV.  Selfishness  is  narrow;  it  is  bUnd;  it 
is  destructive  of  the  individual's  own 
best  good.  Have  class  give  illustra- 
tions to  prove  or  disprove  this  state- 
ment. 

Do  not  confuse  selfishness  with 
self-realization.  Selfishness  wants  re- 
gardless of  the  effects  on  others. 
Self-realization  considers  what  is 
bjest  for  the  individual  when  every- 
thing is  taken  into  account. 
V.  Discuss  the  baneful  effects  of  greed 
in  our  community,  national  and  in- 
ternational life. 

In  the  book  "The  Great  Psycho- 
logical Crime"  by  Richardson,  greedy 
is  defined  as  follows: 

"Greed  is  the  inordinant  and  in- 
satiable thirst  for  material  posses- 
sions regardless  of  the  merit  of  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  greedy  one." 
It  is  cunning,  active  and  alert,  and 
represents  a  passion  resulting  from 
over  stimulation  of  selfishness.  _  It 
can  never  be  constructive.  It  drives 
the  finer  spiritual  nature  of  man  into 
the  background.  It  has  been  defined 
by  the  author  mentioned  above  as 
"Psychological  Ossification,"  while 
selfishness  has  been  defined  as  "Psy- 
chological Paralysis." 

Second  Sunday,  October  12 

Lesson  36:  The  Destructive  Effects  of 
Fear. 

General  Theme:  The  Gospel  Applied  to 
Daily  Life. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  36. 
,   Objectives: 

1.  To  help  class  realize  the  range  of 
fear  in  the  daily  responses  to  Ufe  situa- 
tions. .  . 

2.  To  discuss  the  destructive  effects  ot 
fear  on  personality  and  the  hindrance  it 
is  to  soul  growth. 

Organization: 
Suggested  Groupings: 
I.  Kinds  and  degrees  of  fear: 

1.  Grief,    fright,    terror,    horror    and 
consternation. 

2.  Dread,  dismay,  despair,  despond- 
ency. 

3.  Mistrust,  anxiety,  misgivings,  wor- 
ry. 

4.  Alarm,    apprehension,    solicitude, 
suspicion. 

5.  Timidity,  shyness  and  bashfulness. 


The  first  four  listed  above  represent 
violent  forms  of  fear.  The  intensity  of 
the  fear  indicated  by  these  terms  is  so 
violent  as  to  become  immediately  de- 
structive to  the  individual.  Often  these 
forms  of  fear  cause  an  instant  mental 
and  nervous  paralysis.  Most  people  es- 
cape the  most  intense  forms  of  fear  but 
their  lives  are  full  of  the  milder  forms 
which  are  as  surely  destructive,  except 
the  results  are  slower. 
II.  Characteristics  of  fear: 

1.  Physically,  fear  represents  a  slow- 
ing up  of  life  processes;  it  blocks 
the  normal  flow  of  activity.  It  is  a 
sort  of  "psychological  refrigera- 
tion." 

2.  Initiative  "is  destroyed,  and  clear 
thinking   made    impossible. 

3.  In  most  cases  It  is  a  useless  waste 
of  energy  or  rather  it  prevents 
energy  being  used  for  construc- 
tive purposes. 

III.  The    Psychological    foundation    for 
fear  is  ignorance  and  selfishness. 

1.  Man  overcomes  fear  as  fast  as  he 
becomes  aware  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  learns  to  adjust  to  them. 

(a)  In  the  undeveloped  groups  of 
the  race,  man  is  full  of  fears. 
He  sees  spirits  in  everything 
but  has  no  idea  how  these 
spirits  are  going  to  act. 

(b)  The  higher  reHgions,  philos- 
ophies and  sciences  recognize 
uniformity,  dependability  and 
regularity  In  nature  and  there* 
by  eliminates  many  fears. 

(c)  Ignorance  of  conditions 
makes  for  uncertainty  which 
constitutes  a  fertile  field  for 
fears. 

2.  Observe  carefully  the  thoughts 
discussed  under  the  head,  "What 
Is  Involved  In  Overcoming  Self- 
ishness" in  lesson  35.  Discuss  the 
relation  they  bear  to  overcoming 
fear. 

3.  List  and  discuss  the  fears  which 
would  vanish  if  man  were  to  ac- 
cept and  live  the  principle:  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  that 
others  do  unto  you." 

(a)  Fear  of  the  law. 

(b)  Fear  of  competition. 

(c)  Fear  of  losing  positions. 

(d)  Fears  existing  in  envy  and 
jealousy. 

4.  List  and  discuss  fears  which 
would  vanish  if  man  were  to  get 
control  over  his  passions,  appe- 
tites, emotions  and  desires. 

(a)  Fears  that  desires  will  not  be 
gratified. 

(b)  Fears  of  becoming  a  slave  to 
weaknesses. 
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5.  List  and  discuss  fears  which 
would  disappear  if  one  should 
identify  himself  with  the  purposes 
of  God. 

(a)  Fears  of  death. 

(b)  Fears  of  disappointment. 

(c)  Fears    of   the   future. 

(d)  Fears  of  failure. 

IV.   Discuss  the  friendship  prevented  by 
mistrust,   misgivings   and   suspicion. 
V.  Wasted  energy  due  to  despondency, 
despair  and  worry. 

1.  In  most  cases  "worry  is  the  inter- 
est man  pays  on  the  troubles 
which  never  happen." 

2.  Try  to  calculate  the  wasted  hours 
due  to  the  worry  of  mothers  in 
the  home,  men  on  the  farms  and 
people  in  business.  Worry  never 
solves  our  problems.  It  is  clear 
and  controlled  thinking  and  action 
which  solves  the  difficulty.  Worry 
is  almost  certain  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  thinking  and  action. 

3.  Bashfulness  and  timidity  deprive 
the  individual  of  untold  oppor- 
tunity for  friendship  and  service. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  bashful- 
ness and  timidity  to  prevent  in- 
dividuals from  years  of  service 
and  achievement,  until  some  com- 
bination of  circumstances  forces 
the  individual  to  act,  revealing  to 
him  the  ability  of  which  he  has 
been  unconscious. 

4.  Despair  and  despondency  freeze 
up  the  avenues  of  life  and  shut 
off  the  life  of  hope.  These  are  at- 
titudes which  grow  and  feed  upon 
themselves. 

The  one  sure  cure  for  all  these 
destructive    attitudes   is    self-con- 
trol. 
VI.  How  to  overcome  the  fears  of  life. 

1.  Make  all  motives,  all  objectives, 
all  aspirations,  and  all  desires  sub- 
ject to  one  central  aim.  Let  that 
aim  be  to  identify  your  life  with 
the  will  and  purposes  of  God  in 
bringing  about  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 

2.  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  others  do  unto  you. 

3.  Become  master  of  your  appetites, 
passions,  emotions  and  desires. 

4.  Put  forth  constant  effort  to  know 
the  laws  of  nature  in  every  field 
of  life. 

Third  Sunday,  October  19 

Lesson  37:  The  Destructive  Effects  of 
Anger. 

General    Theme:    Gospel    Applied    to 
Life. 

Text;  Sunday  School  Lesson  Z7. 


Objectives: 

1.  To  help  class  realize  the  range  of 
angers  manifest  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  average  individual. 

2.  To  discuss  the  destructive  effects  of 
anger  on  personality  and  the  hindrance 
it  is  to  soul  growth. 

Organization: 

Suggestive  Groupings: 

1.  Kinds  and  degree  of  anger. 

1.  Rage,  fury,  wrath,  desperation. 

2.  Hate,  revenge,  bitterness,  rancour. 

3.  Exasperation,  animosity,  destesta- 
tion,  indignation. 

4.  Resentment,    displeasure,    annoy- 
ance, pique. 

5.  Ill  temper,  irritation,  Impartience, 
pettishness. 

Here  as  in  the  case  of  fear  the  more 
violent  forms  are  extremely  and  immedi- 
ately destructive.  There  are  many  cases 
where  rage,  wrath,  fury  or  desperation 
•  have  wrecked  a  personality  and  complete- 
ly broken  down  a  nervous  system. 

These  more  intense  forms  of  anger 
often  become  the  master  of  the  indi- 
vidual, occurring  more  and  more  frequent 
until  the  individual  loses  confidence  in 
himself.  This  makes  the  individual  liable 
to  the  destructive  effects  of  the  heavier 
fears  such  as  despondency  and  despair. 
With  such  a  combination  of  anger  and 
fear  the  personality  gradually  disinte- 
grates until  insanity  is  the  result. 

2.  The  second  group;  hate,  revenge, 
bitterness  and  rancour,  while  not  so  vio- 
lent are  probably  more  poisonous  to  the 
finer  nature  of  the  individual.  They  rep- 
resent not  only  an  uncontrolled  flow  of 
energy  but  a  constant  and  definite  atti- 
tude toward  others.  This  attitude  is  based 
upon  selfishness  and  knows  nothing  of 
sympathetic  understanding.  These  forms 
of  anger  can  accomplish  no  good.  They 
always  distort  the  thinking  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  often  lead  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. 

In  this  particular  group  of  angers  we 
find  the  soil  in  which  the  destruction  of 
life  and  property  is  nourished. 

They  can  have  but  one  result  on  the 
individual  indulging  in  them  and  that  is 
to  burn  out  the  finer  things  of  his  na- 
ture. 

3.  The  next  two  groups  represent  mild- 
er forms  of  the  same  mixture  of  psychic 
adjustment.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  lead  to 
the  destruction  characteristic  of  the  sec- 
ond group,  but  because  they  are  less 
harmful  they  are  indulged  in  very  much 
more  and  thereby  rob  the  individual  of 
untold  happiness  and  friendship. 

4.  The  fifth  group  is  perhaps  the  most 
destructive  group  of  all;  that  is,  more 
happiness    is    prevented    by    this    group 
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than  by  all  the  other  forms  together. 
This  is  because  they  are  thought  by  so 
many  people  to  be  just  innocent  weak- 
nesses. 

Consider  the  families  who  are  robbed 
of  hours,  days  and  weeks  of  happiness 
by  an  ill-tempered  father,  an  ill-tempered 
wife  or  an  ill-tempered  daughter  or  son. 
They  are  in  the  realm  of  peace  and  love, 
what  a  mad  bull  is  in  a  china  closet. 

Ill-temper  has  no  power  for  good.  It 
weakens  the  individual  and  destroys  the 
peace  of  others.  But  even  more  subtle 
and  harder  to  deal  with  is  impatience,  ir- 
ritability and  pettishness. 

Many  times  two  minutes  of  patience 
will  prevent  an  entire  day  of  ill-feeling. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  hours 
of  love  and  harmony  which  are  lost  by 
irritability. 
II.  Cures   for   anger. 

1.  A  study  of  the  effects  of  anger.  A 
little  reflection  on  these  various 
forms  will  show  definitely  that 
they  are  enemies  to  the  good  life. 

2.  A  study  of  how  they  are  caused 
will  eliminate  many  of  them. 

3.  A  constant  effort  to  see  the 
other's  point  of  view. 

4.  A  persistent  effort  at  control  un- 
til these  enemies  of  the  good  life 
disappear. 


Fourth  Sunday,  October  26 
Lesson  38 


General    Theme: 
Daily  Life. 


Gospel    Applied    to 


Where  classes  adjourn  for  the  October 
Conference,  the  three  lessons  outlined 
for  October  will  be  moved  ahead  one 
Sunday. 

Where  the  lessons  are  not  interfered 
with  by  conferences  or  otherwise  the  last 
Sunday  should  be  used  for  purposes  of 
review. 

According  to  reports,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  more  than  half  of  the  problems 
referred  to  are  not  touched  for  lack  of 
time.  The  extra  Sunday  will  give  oppor- 
tunity to  take  up  problems  which  were 
not  discussed  when  the  three  lessons  out- 
lined were  taken  up. 

There  is  such  a  close  relation  between 
selfishness,  fear  and  anger  that  a  review 
of  the  three  will  constitute  a  good  unit. 
In  this  review  students  should  be  asked 
to  re-read  the  problems  in  the  three  les- 
sons from  the  leaflets  and  make  a  list 
of  instances  where  they  apply  to  life 
situations. 
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LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1930 

First  Sunday,  October  5,  1930 

Lesson  35.    The  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson  No,  35. 

References:  History  of  the  Church  pp. 
104,  105,  chapter  17.  "Articles  of  Faith," 
pp.  296,  457. 

Objective:  To  call  the  missionary's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Almighty  has 
re-established  communication  with  man 
and  that  we  have  revelations  which  ex- 
actly fit  our  time  and  need. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  What   is    the    "Book    of    Command- 
ments," or  Doctrine  and  Covenants? 

IL  Discuss  the  especial  mission  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  as  expressed 
in  its  preface — Section  1. 

in.  What  claim  does  the  present  gen- 
eration have  upon  the  promises  made 
by  the  Lord  to  the  early  leaders  of 
the  Church? 

IV.  Consider  the  opposition  from  his  im- 
mediate associates  which  the  Prophet 
met  concerning  the  revelations  con- 
tained in  this  book. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"We  knovr  only  in  part  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  the  revelations  were  given 
to  Joseph  Smith,  though  we  are  quite 
certain  that  all  were  not  given  in  the 
same  way. 

"The  first  revelation  was  received  by 
the  boy  Joseph  directly  from  the  mouth 
of  God,  the  Father,  himself,  when  point- 
.  ing  to  his  son,  he  said,  'This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  Hear  Him.'  Several  revela- 
tions were  received  from  the  lips  of  an- 
gels, and  other  heavenly  personages  who 
appeared  to  the  Prophet. 

"Other  revelations  were  obtained  by 
the  Prophet,  by  the  use  of  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  or  by  seer  stones,  which  enab- 
led him  to  concentrate  his  spiritual  forces 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  receive  the 
words  of  God.  After  the  Prophet  had 
grown  in  spiritual  experience  and  power, 
he  had  less  need  of  external  helps,  and 
received  his  revelations  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"Except  in  the  case  of  revelations  copied 
from  the  spoken  words  of  celestial  mes- 
sengers, the  language  of  the  revelations 
is  the  language  of  Joseph  Smith  rendered 
forceful    and   eloquent   by   the    exaltation 


of  inspiration.  God  gives  the  ideas;  the 
Prophet  expresses  them  as  best  he  can." 
Page  48  M.  I.  A.  Manual  for  Senior 
Classes,  1918-19. 

Second  Sunday,  October  12,  1930 

Lesson  36.    The  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  36. 

References:  History  of  the  Church,  pp. 
104,  105,  chapter  17.  Talmage's  "Articles 
of  Faith,"  page  336.  Widtsoe's  "Joseph 
Smith  as  a  Scientist.'  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants Section  1. 

Objective:  To  give  to  the  missionary 
a  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  Gospel,  its 
blessings  here  and  hereafter,  as  they  are 
made  known  to  this  generation  through 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Suggested   Outline: 

I.  Discuss  the  importance  of  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  to  the  missionary. 

II.  Consider  the  importance  of  the 
Priesthood  in  the  light  of  modern 
revelation. 

III.  Consider  the  value  of  health  and 
the  contribution  made  to  it  by  this 
book. 

IV.  Discuss  the  incentive  found  in  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  to  grow  in- 
tellectually. 

V.  Discuss  the  hope  of  exaltation  held 
out  to  those  who  are  faithful  to  the 
end. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

It  may  be  shown  that  "in  1833  or  soon 
thereafter  the  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith 
were  in  harmony  with  most  of  the  sound 
thought  of  today;  and  that  he  anticipated 
the  world  of  science  in  the  statement  of 
fundamental  facts  and  theories  of  physics, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  geology  and  biol- 
ogy. It  may  be  read  into  the  discussion 
that  the  fundamental  principleis  enun- 
ciated by  Joseph  Smith  form  a  safe  basis 
for  a  rational  and  satisfying  philosophy 
of  man  and  the  universe,  in  full  accord 
with   correct   scientific  knowledge. 

"The  mission  of  Joseph  Smith  was  of  a 
spiritual  nature;  therefore  one  would  not 
expect  to  find  discussions  of  scientific 
matters  in  the  Prophet's  writings.  The 
revelations  given  to  the  Prophet  deal  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  elucidation  of 
so-called  religious  doctrines,  and  with  such 
problems  as  arose  from  time  to  time  in 
the  organization  of  the  Church,     It  is  on- 
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ly  incidentally,  as  it  appears  to  us,  that 
other  matters  are  mentioned  in  the  reve- 
lations." Widtsoe's  "Joseph  Smith  as  a 
Scientist,"  page  1. 

Third  Sunday,  October  19,  1930 

Lesson   37.     The   Pearl   of   Great   Price. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson  ,No.  37. 

References:  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  2,  pp.  235,  236,  348-350.  Improve- 
ment Era,  Vol.  32,  pp.  535-539. 

Objective:  To  draw  the  attention  of 
the  missionary  to  this  choice  volume,  one 
of  the  standard  works  of  the  Church,  but 
about  which  we  know  too  little. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Discuss  the  general  divisions  of  the 

Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
II.  Describe  the     circumstances     which 

brought  to  Joseph  Smith  the  rolls  of 

papyrus    from    which    the    Book      of 

Abraham  was  translated. 

III.  What  impresses  you  most  in  the 
story  which  Joseph  Smith  tells  in  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price? 

IV.  Discuss  the  value  of  this  book  as 
scripture. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"The  translation  of  the  parchment  was 
begun  in  1835,  by  Joseph  Smith,  the 
'Mormon'  prophet,  but  due  to  the  mob- 
bings  and  drivings  of  the  people  the 
translation  was  not  pubHshed  until  1842. 

"Joseph's  critics  claimed  he  did  not 
understand  Egyptian  and  that  his  preten- 
tions were  a  'farrago  of  nonsense.'  Wheth- 
er he  did  or  did  not  understand  the  Egyp- 
tian characters,  Joseph  Smith  must  stand 
or  fall  upon  what  he  gave  to  the  world 
in  the  Book  of  Abraham.     *  *  * 

"The  most  rigid  test  possible  to  put 
upon  the  Prophet  is  the  system  of  as- 
tronomy set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Abra- 
ham. For  there  is  told  in  simple  narra- 
tive that  God,  through  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  showed  Abraham  that:  (1) 
All  the  heavenly  bodies  move  in  their 
spheres;  (2)  that  the  more  advanced  a 
world  becomes  from  start  to  a  dead  world 
like  our  moon,  the  slower  are  its  move- 
ments; (3')  that  all  stars  not  only  move 
in  their  own  orbits,  but  groups  of  them 
revolve  around  mightier  starsj  (4)  that 
some  stars  revolve  around  one  center  and 
some  around  others;  (5)  that  stars  are 
mighty  in  size  and  some  are  enormously 
large;  (6)  that  other  stars  than  the  sun 
have  planets  like  our  own;  (7)  that  the 
stars  are  innumerable  to  man  yet  Abra- 
ham's seed  s'hould  be  as  numberless  as 
the  stars  of  heaven;  (8)  that  some  groups 
of  stars  are  close  together  and  others  far 


removed  and,  (9)  finally,  all  stars  re- 
volve about  the  planet  on  which  God 
dwells;  that  is,  they  all  revolve  around 
one  common  center.  Let  me  say  here 
that  the  above  truths  set  forth  in  the 
Book  of  Abraham  were  totally  unknown 
by  the  astronomical  world,  for  these  facts 
lay  shrouded  in  the  vast  unknown.  At 
that  time  we  had  no  means  of  measuring 
the  size  of  a  star;  in  fact,  the  first  accur- 
ate measurement  ^was  not  made  until  six 
years  ago.  Astronomers  then  did  not 
know  the  stars  moved  and  thus  they  were 
called  fixed  stars.  Neither  did  they  know 
the  stars  moved  in  orbits  and  much  less 
that  groups  of  them  revolved  about  com- 
mon   centers. 

"Up  to  1835,  Herschels'  telescope,  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  had  only  revealed 
100,000  stars.  It  was  a  bold  utterance  for 
Joseph  Smith  to  declare  that  the  stars 
were  innumerable  to  man,  while  those 
stars  were  hidden  in  the  infinite  night  of 
space.  The  thought  was  so  far  beyond 
human  conception  as  to  be  almost  stag- 
gering. 

"Since  that  date  astronomers  bombard- 
ing the  heavens  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  have  discovered  that,  as  the 
Book  of  Abraham  claims,  every  star  of 
the  universe  moves.  Dr.  Hill  said  that 
were  one  star  to  stop  it  would  again  be 
set  in  motion  by  the  drag  of  the  stellar 
universe. 

"Since  Kirchoff  (1859)  perfected  the 
spectrum  analysis,  astro-physics  has  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  as- 
tronomers find  now,  as  the  Book  of  Abra- 
ham claims,  that  stars  not  only  have  their 
own  centers  around  which  they  revolve, 
but  that  great  groups  of  stars  revolve 
around  common  centers.  Hoeffler  found 
that  five  out  of  the  seven  stars  of  the 
Great  Dipper  lie  in  the  same  plane  and 
have  equal  motion  in  one  and  the  same 
direction.  The  Pleiades  of  over  thirty 
stars  also  move  around  a  common  cen- 
ter." Prof.  J.  E.  Hickman  in  "The  Great- 
est Seer  of  the  Ages,"  Era  Vol.  32,  p.  535. 

Fourth  Sunday,   October  26,   1930 
Lesson   38.     Faith. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  38. 

References:  Widtsoe's  "Joseph  Smith 
as  a  Scientist,"  chapter  9.  Talmage's  "Ar- 
ticles of  Faith,"  chapter  5.  Alma,  chap- 
ter 32.  See  "Faith"  in  Book  of  Mormon 
Index  and  in  that  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants. 

Objective:  To  show  W'hat  faith  is,  how 
it  may  be  acquired  and  its  inestimable 
value. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Discuss    your    own    personal    under- 
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standing  of  faith. 
II.  Give    your    view    of    the    difference 
between  faith  and  belief. 

III.  Consider  the  course  which  must  be 
followed  in  order  to  acquire  faith. 

IV.  Consider  the  stability  of  a  faith  that 
is  based  on  signs  or  miracles. 

V.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a  faith  that 
rests  solely  upon  answer  to  prayer. 
VI.  Consider  the  results  which  follow  a 
sincere  and  humble  faith. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"Science  asks  us  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  particles,  unknowable  to  our 
senses,  the  molecules;  then  to  believe  in 
still  smaller  particles,  the  atoms,  which 
make  up  the  molecules,  but  whose  rela- 
tive weights  and  general  properties  have 
been  determined,  and  again  the  electrons 
of  fairly  well  known  properties  that  make 
up  the  atoms.  Here,  a  faith  is  required 
in  "things  that  can  not  be  seen,"  and  in 
the  properties  of  these  things.  True,  the 
scientist  does  not  pretend  to  describe  the 
molecules,  atoms,  or  electrons  in  detail; 


he  does  not  need  to  do  that  to  establish 
the  certainty  of  their  existence.  He  looks 
upon  them  as  causes  of  effects  that  he 
may  note  with  his  physical  senses.  Does 
theology  require  more?  Does  any  sane 
man  in  asking  us  to  believe  in  God,  for 
instance,  attempt  to  describe  him  in  de- 
tail? 

"The  Scientist  goes  farther  than  this, 
however,  for  he  asks  us  not  only  to  have 
faith  in  the  existence,  for  instance,  of  the 
invisible,  untastable,  unfeelable  atoms,  but 
also  in  the  exact  manner  in  which  these 
atoms  are  arranged  within  the  molecule. 
True,  it  is  claimed  only,  that  the  relative 
arrangement  is  known,  yet  the  faith  re- 
quired still  leads  us  far  beyond  the  simple 
faith  in  atoms.  Has  any  man  asked  us  to 
believe  that  he  can  describe  the  structure 
of  God's  dwelling?  No  principle  taught 
by  Joseph  Smith  requires  a  larger  faith, 
makes  a  larger  demand  on  faith,  than  does 
S-ny  of  the  established  sciences."  Dr. 
Widtsoe's  "Joseph  Smith  as  a  Scientist." 
pp.  69,  70. 
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LESSONS    FOR    OCTOBER,    1930 

First    Sunday,    October    5,    1930 
Lesson   34.      Diana    Of   The    Ephesians. 

Texts:  Acts  19:21-41:  Sunday  School 
Lesson    No.    34. 

Objective:  To  teach  the  great  truth 
that  the  saving  of  ihuman  souls  is  of 
more  importance  in  the  sight  of  God 
than    the    safety    of    vested    interest. 

Supplementary  Material:  Ancient 
Apostles,  McKay;  Lesson  3Z;  How  to 
Teach  the  New  Testament,  Rae,  Lesson 
60;  St.  Paul,  Emile  Bernard,  Chapter  14; 
Bible    Commentary. 

Suggestive   Outline: 

I.  Importance  of  Ephesus. 

a.  As  a  Christian  Center. 

b.  As  a  Pagan  Center. 

c.  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 
II.  A  Pagan  Celebration. 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  How  conducted. 

c.  Craftsrhen's   complaint. 

d.  Demetrius'    Speech. 

e.  The  mob. 

III.  The  Town  Clerk. 
a.  His  speech. 


b.  Effect. 
IV.  The  Gospel  vs.  Vested  Interests. 

a.  Why  the  conflict. 

b.  The  solution. 

We  have  in  this  lesson  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. Both  extremes  must  be  avoided. 
It  is  sad  to  think  of  men  professing  to 
teach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  grip 
of  moneyed  interests  and  afraid  to  say 
anything  that  may  offend  the  men  who 
pay  their  salaries.  Surely  they  cannot 
truly  represent  Jesus  if  they  are  bound 
hand  and  foot.  He  would  be  quick  to 
condemn  such  subserviency.  Men  are 
disqualified  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
Christ  if  they  are  afraid  to  walk  in  the 
light  as  He  was  in  the  light.  Imagine 
Paul  taking  orders  from  the  financial 
interests  of  'his  day.  He  would  rot  in 
a  Phillipian  jail  before  he  would  refuse 
to  heal  an  unfortunate  girl,  or  let  the 
mob  at  Ephesus  tear  him  to  pieces,  rath- 
er than  refrain  from  declaring  that  gods 
made  by  human  hands  were  no  gods  at 
all. 

But  we  must  also  remember,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  property  rights.  It  is 
easy  to  shout:  "Down  with  the  moneyed 
classes!"     Any   demagogue   can    do   that, 
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and  it  ihas  been  done  too  much.  We  see 
the  result  of  such  propaganda  in  Russia. 
Certainly  the  poor  in  that  unhappy  land 
are  no  better  off  because  the  right  to 
accumulate  and  hold  property  has  been 
abolished.  Not  only  have  the  rulers  de- 
stroyed private  wealth,  but  they  are  try- 
ing to  destroy  religion  as  well.  Jesus  and 
his  teachings  are  condemned  and  revued, 
and  his  followers  persecuted  even  unto 
death. 

Surely,  we  want  no  such  wholesale  de- 
struction of  property  among  us.  The  fact 
is  we  glory  in  the  material  achievements 
of  our  country,  and  properly  so.  We  are 
proud  of  our  captains  of  industry.  But 
somehow  they  fall  short  of  what  they 
might  be.  There  are  too  many  children 
crying  for  bread,  too  many  widows  and 
orphans  not  properly  clothed,  too  many 
men  out  of  employment.  We  believe  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  will  solve  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  not  by  decry- 
ing wealth  or  the  advantages  that  the  rich 
enjoy,  but  by  turning  its  streams  in  the 
direction  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  who 
also  may  become  independent  and  con- 
tribute, not  only  to  their  own  support,  but 
to  the  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  all. 

Second  Sunday,  October  12,  1930 

Lesson  35.    A  Sad  Farewell 

Texts :  Acts  20,  Sunday  School  Lesson 
No.  35. 

Objective:  To  show  that  service  for 
Christ  must  be  unselfish  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

Supplementary  Material:  Ancient  apos- 
tles, McKay,  Lesson  34;  How  to  Teach 
the  New  Testament,  Rae,  Lesson  62;  St. 
Paul,  Emile  Bernard,  Chapter  16;  Bible 
Commentary. 

Suggestive  Outline: 
I.  From  Ephesus  to  Corinth. 
II.  The  Return. 
a.  Philippi. 
V)    At  Troas 
III.  The  Farewell  at  Miletus. 

a.  Paul's  unselfishness. 

b.  His  counsel  to  the  Elders. 

c.  His  warning. 

d.  Premonition  of  what  awaited  him. 

e.  Quotation  from  Jesus. 

f.  Prayer, 

IV.  Paul  as  a  Missionary. 

This  is  a  great  lesson  and  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  all  who  read  the  text.  The 
meeting  at  Troas  gives  us  an  interesting 
side  light  on  Paul.  He  loved  to  preach 
and  the  people  loved  to  hear  him.  We 
cannot  help  wondering,  however,  whether 
there  were  others  in  the  audience   who 


went  to  sleep.  It  is  certain  that  there 
would  be  in  our  day.  Midnight  is  a  late 
hour  to  be  holding  a  meeting.  But  how 
was  this  young  man  to  know  that  he  was 
listening  to  the  greatest  preacher  of  all 
time.  Nobody  knew  that  until  centuries 
afterwards  when  'his  work  was  seen  in  the 
light  of  history.  It  is  significant  that  af- 
ter the  accident  the  worshippers  went 
back  to  the  hall  and  listened  to  Paul  un- 
til morning.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing gripping  in  what  he  said  to  secure, 
a  hearing  like  that.  But  most  people  are 
religious  at  heart  and  are  only  too  glad 
to  listen  if  a  man  comes  who  can  feed 
them  with  the  bread  of  hfe. 

It  is  the  farewell  meeting  of  Paul  and 
the  Elders  at  Ephesus,  however,  that  is 
the  great  thing  in  our  lesson.  What  a 
challenge  Paul  threw  out  to  these  men! 
"In  all  things  I  gave  you  an  example." 
That  is  something  to  be  able  to  say  after 
three  years  of  daily  contact  with  thern. 
Paul  was  completely  consecrated  to  his 
task,  and  gave  ihimself  without  reserva- 
tion to  his  high  calhng.  He  gave  all  he 
had  to  God.  Most  of  us  make  reserva- 
tions. We  refuse  to  surrender  some  pet 
weakness.  God,  of  course,  uses  us  as  best 
he  can,  but  if  he  could  depend  on  us  ab- 
solutely as  he  could  Paul,  how  much  more 
convincing  our  work  would  be! 

Sunday  School  teachers  should  remem- 
ber always  that  the  boys  and  girls  are 
watching  them.  They  are  interested  to 
know  whether  they  can  demonstrate  in 
their  lives  the  value  of  the  religion  they 
are  telling  them  about.  A  certain  teacher 
came  to  live  in  a  town,  and  in  a  young 
people's  meeting  he  offered  this  simpit 
prayer:  "O  Lord,  help  me  to  so  live  that 
people  will  know  that  I  have  met  thee 
and  have  learned  to  love  thee."  Imagine 
the  effect  on  a  community  of  one  life  that 
had  met  Jesus. 

That  was  Paul's  story.  He  had  met 
Jesus  on  the  Damascus  road,  and  he  de- 
monstrated in  his  life  that  he  had  met 
him.  Sunday  school  teachers  often  be- 
come discouraged  because  tney  are  unable 
to  "put  over  the  lesson."  _  Let  them  try 
demonstrating  it  by  the  lives  they  live. 
Show  the  young  people  that  they  have 
really  "met  Jesus,"  One  such  teacher  in 
a  community  will  do  more  to  establish 
faith  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls  than  a 
dozen  who  "can  put  over  a  lesson"  in 
the  class. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be 

clever; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day 

long; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast 

forever, 
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One  grand  sweet  song. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 

Third   Sunday,    October    19,    1930 

Lesson  36.    Paul  Again  at  Jerusalem. 

Texts:  Acts  21:17-40;  22:1;  22-29.  Sun- 
day School  Lesson  No.  36. 

Objective:  To  show  that  a  real  servant 
of  God  goes  where  he  feels  that  his  duty 
calls  him  to  go  irrespective  of  conse- 
quences. 

Supplementary  Material:  Ancient  apos- 
tles, McKay;  Lesson  35.  Early  Days  of 
Christianity,  chapter  21;  Bible  Commen- 
tary; Read  song,  "Do  what  is  Right." 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  Paul  warned  of  Bonds  and  Imprison- 
ment. 

a.  Tyre. 

b.  Caesarea. 

IL  The  Riot  at  Jerusalem. 

a.  Paul's  reception  by  the  Elders. 

b.  Requested  to  prove  himself  a  good 
Jew. 

c.  His   arrest   in   the   Temple. 

d.  The  mob. 

e.  Saved  by  Roman  officers. 
III.  Paul's  Defense. 

IV.  The  Tumult    Revived. 
V.  Paul  Ordered  Scourged. 
VI.  Roman  Citizenship. 

Shepherds  and  Hirelings 

Jesus  said:  "I  am  the  good  s'hepherd; 
the  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the 
sheep.  But  he  that  is  a  hireling,  and  not 
the  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are 
not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming  and  leaveth 
the  sheep,  and  fleeth.  .  .  .  The  hireling 
fleeth  because  he  is  a  hireling  and  careth 
not  for  the  sheep." 

When  a  man  is  ready  to  die  for  a  good 
cause  he  has  espoused,  we  can  tell  wheth- 
er he  is  a  true  shepherd  or  a  hireline-.  Paul 
demonstrated  again  and  again  that  he 
was  ready  to  die  for  the  s^heep.  In  this 
lesson  ihe  was  likely  to  have  been  beaten 
to  death.  When  the  soldiers  rescued  him, 
he  conld  have  gotten  away  by  simply 
asking  the  officers  for  protection.  But 
that  was  not  Paul's  way.  He  had  come 
to  Jerusalem  to  tell  the  Jews  the  truth 
about  Jesus  just  as  he  had  told  it  to  the 
gentiles,  and  here  was  an  opportunity.  He 
requested  permission  to  speak.  He  knew 
it  might  mean  his  death,  but  if  his  time 
'had  come,  there  was  no  place  so  fit  as 
here  in  Jerusalem  where  years  before  he 
had  consented  to  the  death  of  Stephen. 
Paul  had  never  forgotten  his  share  in  that 
good  man's  martyrdom. 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment.    Let  us  pic- 


ture it  if  we  can.  There  stood  Paul  on 
the  steps  of  the  castle,  his  face  bloody 
from  the  beating  he  had  received,  facing 
the  very  crowd  that  a  moment  before  had 
been  clamoring  for  his  life.  He  is  not 
going  to  speak  for  the  fun  of  it.  He 
means  business.  These  people  are  his 
people,  and  he  had  been  corhmanded  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  both  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile. Several  times  he  has  tried  to  preach 
in  Jerusalem  and  failed.  Now  he  will 
make  one  last  desperate  effort  to  get  them 
to  hear  his  message. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Paul  ever  spoke 
with  more  fervor  and  earnestness,  and  fcrr 
a  time  'he  held  their  attention,  but  when 
he  came  to  the  hated  word  "Gentiles"  that 
ended  his  speech.  The  mob  broke  lose 
again  worse  than  before,  and  he  was 
rushed   to   the   fort  to   save  his   life. 

This  was  a  sad  ending  to  the  high  hopes 
Paul  had  had  in  coming  to  Jerusalem.  But 
he  did  not  lose  his  dignity  and  self-respect. 
When  the  officers  ordered  him  bound 
and  whipped  till  he  should  tell  what  the 
fuss  was  about,  he  demanded  his  rights  as 
a  Roman  citizen,  and  there  was  no  flbg- 
ging. 

^  Paul's  willingness  to  die  for  his  tes- 
timony of  Christ,  his  dignity  and  manly 
bearing,  reminds  us  of  Joseph  Smith.  Paul 
knew  that  bonds  and  perihaps  death  await- 
ed him  if  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  so  the 
modern  prophet  knew  that  death  awaited 
him  at  Carthage.  He  could  easily  have 
saved  himself  just  as  Paul  could,  but  he 
was  willing  to  die  for  his  testimony  con- 
cerning Jesus.  Both  these  men  had  seen 
the  living  Christ,  and  both  suffered  con- 
tinual persecution  and  mob  violence,  and 
final  death,  because  in  season  and  out  of 
season  they  bore  testimony  to  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard.  What  greater  evi- 
dence could  they  give  that  they  were  true 
shepherds  and  not  hirelings.  They  gave 
their  lives  for  the  sheep. 

Fourth   Sunday,   October  26,  1930 

Lesson  37.    Paul  Taken  to  Caesarea. 

Texts:  Acts  23;  Sunday  School  Les- 
son, No.  37, 

Objective:  To  teach  that  daily  contact 
with  Christ  brings  strength  and  comfort 
to  us  in  our  hour  of  need. 

Supplementary  Material:  Ancient  apos- 
tles, McKay,  lesson  35;  Early  Days  of 
Christianity,  Grant,  chapter  21;  Saint 
Paul,  Bernard,  Chapter  16;  Bible  Com- 
mentary. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  Paul's  Trial  Before  the  Sanhedrin. 

a.  Encounter  with  Ananias. 

b.  His  defense. 
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c.  The  Outcome. 

II.  Paul's  Discouragement. 

a.  His  return  to  prison. 

b.  His  vision  during  the  night. 

c.  All  have  need  of  "good  cheer." 

III.  The  Plot  Against  His  Life. 

a.  The  oath  of  forty  men. 

b.  Sanction  of  the  chief  priests. 

c.  Paul's   nephew   reveals  the     con- 
spiracy. 

d.  How  taken  to  Caesarea. 

e.  Contents  of  letter  to  Felix. 

IV.  What  We  May  Learn  from  the  Les- 

son. 

"Be  of  Good  Cheer." 

Forty-five  years  ago  a  boy  of  fifteen 
was  the  janitor  in  one  of  our  ward  meet- 
ing houses.  This  was  in  the  days  when 
monej'  was  scarce  and  he  only  received 
$1.50  per  month  for  his  services,  which 
included  sweepihg  the  floor,  dusting  the 
benches,  lighting  the  lamps  and  putting 
out  the  lights  for  all  meetings,  making 
the  fires,  and  doing  many  other  things 
that  janitors  are  expected  to  do.  He  did 
his  best  to  please  the  Bishop  and  the  of* 
ficers  who  used  the  building  for  their 
meetings,  but  for  a  long  time  no  one  ever 
gave  him  a  word  of  encouragement.  And 
so  the  work  became  monotonous,  for  there 
were  many  meetings  and  often  he  was  un- 
able to  attend  social  parties,  or  go  out 
at  night  with  the  boys  to  enjoy  their 
games.  He  became  discouraged  and  want- 
ed to  quit,  but  his  mother  was  poor,  and 
the  $1.50  he  received  helped  to  keep  things 
going.  Then  one  night  after  meeting 
while  he  was  putting  out  the  lights  (for 
they  used  oil  lamps  in  those  days)  the 
Bishop   came   up   to   him   as  if  to   shake 


ihands,  and  left  with  him  a  big  silver 
dollar.  In  great  astonishment  he  asked 
what  it  was  for.  The  Bishop  answered: 
"It  is  for  you.  I  appreciate  the  work  you 
are  doing  as  our  janitor."  The  boy  ran 
all  the  way  home  to  show  his  mother  the 
dollar,  and  tell  her  what  the  Bishop  had 
said.  The  thrill  of  those  words  and  the 
gift  that  accompanied  them,  never  left 
him,  and  for  three  years  he  attended  faith- 
fully to  the  duties  of  his  humble  position. 
The  Bishop  has  been  dead  many  years, 
and  most  of  the  members  of  his  congre- 
gation have  joined  ihim  on  the  other  side; 
a  beautiful  modern  chapel  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  meeting  house  where  they 
used  to  worship;  the  boy  himself  is  older 
now  than  the  I5ishop  was  that  night,  but 
he  has  never  forgotten  his  kind  words 
and  the  wonderful  dollar,  and  how  big  it 
looked  to  him.  And  often  he  stands  by 
the  grave  of  this  good  man  and  blesses 
his  memory  for  what  he  said  and  did  for 
him  with  his  gift  and  few  kind  words. 

"Be  of  good  cheer  Paul,"  Oh,  how  we 
need  those  words  said  to  us  sometimes, 
and  how  few  there  are  who  say  them. 
Often  enough  there  is  fault  to  find  and 
criticisms  to  offer,  but  the  good  cheer  and 
encouragement  are  lacking.  Since  Jesus 
himself,  the  great  teacher,  has  set  us  an 
example  in  this  respect,  might  we  not  fol- 
low it  with  profit?  In  every  class  we 
teach,  there  are  hungry  souls,  hungry,  not 
for  bread,  but  for  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment, a  compliment,  a  little  kindness  to 
show  that  we  are  thinking  of  them.  Every- 
body craves  appreciation  for  his  efforts. 
Why  are  we  so  loth  to  show  it,  and  so 
slow  to  speak  the  words  that  will  bring 
joy  and  comfort  to  those  we  love? 
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LESSONS    FOR   OCTOBER,   1930 
First  Sunday,  October  5,  1930 

Lesson  35.     Samuel  and  Saul 

Text:     Sundav  School  Lesson  35. 

Reference:    I'Samuel  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  ability  to 
lead  under  the  direction  of  God's  spirit 
depends  upon  righteousness. 

(Note:  See  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
Section  121 :36-37.  The  life  of  Saul  illus- 
trates well  the  Latter-day  Saint  theory  of 


Priesthood.  That  is  that  Priesthood  and 
the  authority  that  goes  with  it  can  oper- 
ate only  in  righteousness.  In  early  life 
Saul  was  clean,  full  of  virtue  and  approv- 
ed of  the  Lord.  When  he  became  sinful 
he  was  rejected.  Under  the  Mormon 
view  a  sinful  man  cannot  keep  the  Lord's 
favor.) 

Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 
I.  Israel  demands  a  King.     (I  Sam.  8) 
II.  Saul's    character   as   a   young     man. 
(I  Samuel  9:1-2). 
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Among  tliose  present  -were:     President  and  Sister  Waddoups,  Elder  George  D.  Pyper 

of  tlie    General    Superintendency, 


III.  The  manner   of   Saul's     calling.      (1 
Samuel  9:15-18). 

IV.  Saul's  Calling  and  Appointment. 

1.  His  anointing.     (I  Samuel  10:1). 

2.  Saul   receives   the   People's     ap- 
proval.    (I  Samuel  10:17-24). 

V.  Saul's  Military  leadership.    (I  Samuel 
11:4-13,  14.) 

VI.  The    Beginning  of   Saul's     disfavor. 
(I  Samuel  13:5-14). 

VII.  Saul's  disobedience  to  Samuel  and  his 
rejection.  (I  Samuel  15:22-23.  See 
also  I  Samuel  16:4). 

Lesson   Enrichment: 

STUDYING  BIBLE  CHARACTERS 

By  Oliver  C.  Dalby 

Saul  The  Somber  King 

As  a  day  that  begins  with  sunshine,  then 
clouds  gloomily  as  the  noon  approaches, 
and  M^hen  the  afternoon  is  well  on  its  way 
breaks  into  a  storm,  so  was  the  life  of 
Saul.  One  of  the  many  evidences  of  the 
truthfulness  of  the  Bible  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  examples  of  men  held  up  as 
warnings  to  us  are  not  men  of  the  worst 
type,  but  often  those  persons  in  whose 
lives  there  has  been  a  doubtful  conflict 
between  good  and  evil,  but  in  the  end  evil 
has  prevailed.  Such  a  Character  was  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel.  Saul  occupies  an 
unhappy  position  both  in  his  historic  set- 
ting and  by  comparison  with  his  asso- 
ciates. The  scriptures  present  him  along 
with  Samuel,  the  man  of  prayer;  with 
David,    "a   man   after    God's   own   heart; 


with  Jonathan,  his  own  son,"  a  lover  of 
his  fellowmen. 

Saul  might  'have  been  all  of  these.  He 
might  have  prayed  like  Samuel;  he  might 
have  waited  upon  the  Lord  like  David;  he 
might  have  loved  with  a  largeness  of 
heart  like  Jonathan.  Had  he  done  either 
or  all  of  these  we  should  have  had  quite 
a  different  bit  of  scriptural  history  so  far 
as  the  story  of  Saul  is  concerned.  As  it 
is,  the  story  of  Saul  is  the  story  of  a  man, 
called  of  God,  progressing  downward.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  tragic  figures  in  the 
records  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Saul  Israel's  First  King 

The  story  of  how  Saul  was  chosen  to  be 
Israel's  first  king  has  been  briefly  told, 
and  we  are  further  informed  that  "There 
was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a 
goodlier  person  than  he."  What  a  pity 
this  estimate  of  Saul  could  not  have  re- 
mained. Up  to  the  time  of  Saul  the  na- 
tion of  Israel  had  been  under  a  theocracy. 
In  theory  at  least,  God  had  been  their 
king.  When  the  people  were  obedient  to 
God's  command  the  land  had  rest.  But 
alas,  the  Israelites  did  not  always  obey 
God's  command.  Often  the  surrounding 
nations  oppressed  them.  Then,  when  they 
repented  and  "cried  unto  the  Lord"  the 
Lord  raised  up  judges  to  deliver  them. 

But  the  people  vacillated  too  often  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  between  rig^ht  and 
wrong,  between  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  worship  of  Baal.  That  God  should  be 
displeased  with  them  is  not  strange,  that 
in  their  perplexity  they  should  desire  a 
king  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.     "Then," 
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Superintendent    Mossmaln,    Elder    Antoine    Ivins    and 
Sister  Ivlns. 


SO  the  record  runs,  "all  the  elders  of  Is- 
rael gathered  themselves  together,  and 
came  to  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and  said  to 
him:  Behold,  thou  art  old,  and  thy  sons 
walk  not  in  thy  ways;  now  make  us  a  king 
to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations." 

Growing  out  of  this  speech  a  king  was 
born  to  Israel.  That  king  was  Saul.  The 
very  romantic  circumstances  in  which 
Saul  was  called  to  the  kingship  have  been 
told.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  that  so 
upsets  the  equilibrium  of  mind  as  the 
abrupt  elevation  from  a  low  to  a  high 
position.  There  has  not  often  been  a  more 
abrupt  elevation  than  Saul's.  Strangely 
enough  Saul  does  not  at  first  seem  to  feel 
the  sting  of  greatness.  He  would  gladly 
hide  and  withdraw  from  the  responsibil- 
ity. It  was  Samuel  who  kept  doggedly  af- 
ter him  to  accept  the  reins  of  power. 

Even  after  the  act  of  Samuel  in  anoint- 
ing Saul  king,  had  been  publicly  ratified, 
he  went  back  to  his  oxen  and  the  plow. 
Then  a  startling  incident  occurred  which 
aroused  the  dormant  torpor  and  kindled 
the  smoldering  flame  into  a  fire.  A  loud 
wail  from  the  men  of  Jabes'h  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan  smote  his  ear.  Their 
old  enemies,  the  Ammonites,  had  sudden- 
ly fallen  upon  them  and  they  were  in  a 
terrible  plight.  Either  they  must  suffer 
death,  or,  if  they  surrendered,  every  man 
must  have  one  of  his  eyes  put  out.  Word 
was  brought  to  Saul  and  Saul  responded 
nobly.  He  hewed  in  pieces  two  of  his 
oxen,  and  sent  their  bones  throug'h  the 
country  accompanied  by  this  injunction: 

"Whosoever  cometh  not  forth  after  Saul 
and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 


his  oxen."  And  fear  came  upon  the  peo- 
ple and  they  rose  as  one  man,  and  the 
Ammonites  were  so  completely  defeated 
and  scattered  "that  two  of  them  were  not 
left  together." 

It  was  an  encouraging  victory,  and  it 
placed  Saul  on  a  pinnacle  of  greatness. 
Saul  had  had  some  opposition  from  jeal- 
ous neighbors  at  the  time  he  had  been 
publicly  acclaimed  king.  Now  some  w'ho 
v/anted  to  gain  favor  with  the  king  clam- 
ored that  these  should  be  put  to  death, 
but  the  then  unspoiled  king  refused. 
"There  shall  no  man,"  he  said,  "be  put  to 
death;  for  today  the  Lord  hath  wrought 
deliverance  in  Israel.'  Would  that  he 
might  have  carried  that  spirit  with  him 
to  the  end. 

The  importance  of  the  victory  so  far  as 
Saul  was  concerned  was  to  establish  him 
firmly  upon  the  throne.  East  of  the  Jor- 
dan his  name  became  a  household  word, 
The  people  of  Jabesh  never  forgot  their 
debt  of  gratitude.  So  far  as  they  were 
concerned  the  house  of  Saul  was  solidly 
established.  Nor  was  the  victory  over 
the  Ammonites  a  signal  to  the  tribes  east 
of  the  Jordan  alone  to  ratify  the  eleva- 
tion of  Saul  as  king  of  Israel.  A  solemn 
assembly  was  called  at  Gilgal  where  pub- 
lic sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  God  of 
Israel.  It  was  at  this  gathering  where* 
Saul  assumed  the  real  kingly  powers  and 
the  reign  of  the  Judges  formally  came  to 
a  close.  It  was  here  that  Samuel,  though 
he  was  still  to  retain  his  influence  and 
authority  as  a  prophet,  turned  over  the 
reigns  of  government  to  Israel's  new-made 
king. 
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Saul's  Downward  Trend 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  follow 
in  detail  the  events  of  Saul's  reign.  But 
one  of  the  first,  most  important,  and  most 
difficult  tasks  to  be  undertaken  was  to 
throw  off  the  Phillistine  yoke.  Jonathan 
in  a  daring  venture  at  Michmach  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Philistines  by 
destroying  a  trophy  erected  by  them  at 
Geba.  The  Philistines  undertook  to 
avenge  the  insult,  and  gathered  in  great 
numbers,  while  the  Israelites  came  at  the 
call  of  Saul,  but  they  came  rather  more 
like  sheep  than  like  an  army.  They  were 
without  weapons;  they  were  afraid;  they 
were  unorganized;  they  were  'hampered 
by  a  restriction  that  Samuel  had  made  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  to  remain  at 
Gilgal  until  he  came  to  offer  sacrifice.  But 
the  Philistines  were  ever  increasing  in 
numbers,  while  Samuel  delayed  his  com- 
ing until  the  Israelites  became  panic- 
stricken  and  deserted  in  great  numbers. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Saul  took  it 
upon  himself  to  offer  the  sacrifice,  only  to 
have  completed  the  task  when  Samuel  ap- 
peared and  roundly  upbraided  him  for  his 
folly.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Saul 
was  to  blame  under  the  circumstances 
when  Samuel  delayed  his  coming  for  sev- 
en days. 

"There  was  some  excuse,  considerable 
temptation,  no  slight  admixture  of  better 
motives,  some  superstition,  some  religion, 
some  sense  of  the  necessity  of  God's  help, 
much  neglect  of  God's  directions  as  to 
the  proper  way  of  securing  it.  Saul 
showed  that  he  could  not  wait  for  God 
in  absolute  faith  that  he  would  not  fail 
or  deceive.  He  was  careful  to  maintain 
an  outward  rite,  but  the  spirit  of  devotion 
and  faith  was  altogether  wanting.  As  he 
was,  his  successors  would  become,  to  the 
undoing  of  Israel;  therefore  his  kingdom 
could  not  continue." 

-For  his  folly,  Saul  was  told  that  he  had 
forfeited  his  crown.  Was  it  for  this  act 
alone?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
was  his  first  act  of  self-will.  It  was  one 
of  a  series  of  acts,  a  tendency  of  the  man 
to  sever  himself  by  wilful  disobedience 
from  God's  law  and  make  himself  su- 
preme. This  is  man's  tendency.  Our  nat- 
ural bent  is  to  act  upon  our  own  impulse. 
Saul  preferred  his  own  thoughts  to  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  proph^.  Instead 
of  light,  he  chose  darkness,  instead  of 
obeying,  he  chose  to  disobey.  In  the  bat- 
tle with  the  Philistines,  Saul  with  Jona- 
than's help  was  successful.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous deliverance,  as  a  result  Saul 
came  more  into  prominence,  but  in  his  ad- 
vance toward  greatness  he  forgot  one  im- 
portant matter.  He  forgot  to  take  God 
into  account.     Someone  has  said;   "Saul 


would  go  a  little  on  the  way  of  obedience, 
and  then  he  would  leap  the  fence,  and  hold 
a  little  fellowship  with  the  devil." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Saul  was 
a  monster  who  had  won  power  by  false 
means  and  then  recklessly  abused  the 
power.  It  was  not  that,  he  merely  for- 
got God  and  the  prophet  who  had  bestow- 
ed upon  him  the  high  honor.  He  tried  to 
serve  two  masters.  His  obedience  always 
seemed  to  be  incomplete.  He  wanted  to 
follow  his  own  inclination  first  and  take 
God  into  account  after. 

The  unhappy  incident  of  his  being  sent 
by  Samuel  to  exterminate  the  Amalekites, 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  muc'h  discus- 
sion, must  be  left  untold.  But  in  this  ac- 
count, Saul  also  chose  to  be  a  little  wiser 
than  Samuel,  and  shared  some  of  the  spoil 
of  Amalek.  The  stern  rebuke  of  the 
prophet  followed,  and  Saul's  house  was 
rejected  as  the  bearer  of  royalty.  "Thou 
hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  hath  rejected  thee  from  being 
king  of  Israel." 

Samuel,  The  King  Maker 

Samuel  and  Saul 

Samuel  had  spent  his  life  in  trying  to 
restore  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  to 
purify  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  while 
he  had  not  been  entirely  successful,  he  had 
made  some  progress  toward  the  end  he 
sought.  When  he  saw  the  kingdom  com- 
ing,  instead  of  meeting  it  with  resistance, 
the  great  man  bowed  to  the  will  of  the 
people  and  cast  his  lot  with  the  new 
order  of  things.  Both  the  new  state  and 
the  churc'h  had  Samuel's  loyalty  and  ser- 
vice to  the  end.  Saul,  the  newly  chosen 
king,  had  no  more  loyal  friend  than  Sam- 
uel. It  has  been  said  of  Samuel  that  "He 
had,  indeed,  relit  the  lamp  of  Israel;  but 
this  unselfish,  great-minded  and  true 
hearted  old  man  gave  his  last  days  to  the 
lighting  of  the  new  lamp  whose  glory 
should  pale  his  own." 

The  story  of  the  meeting  of  Samuel  and 
Saul  is  full  of  interest  and  is  well  worth 
re-reading  by  any  one  who  would  recall 
the  details  of  the  change  in  the  form  of 
the_  government  of  Israel.  Samuel  by 
divine  intuition  knows  Saul  as  soon  as  he 
sees  him  but  Saul  does  not  know  Samuel. 
The  difference  in  the  thoughts  of  the  two 
men  as  they  look  into  the  faces  of  each 
other  is  illustrated  by  what  each  does. 
Saul  would  consult  Samuel  as  a  magician, 
while  Samuel  yields  only  to  the  whisper- 
ings of  the  divine_  spirit.  Saul  never  over- 
came his  superstitious  belief  in  magic,  as 
note  by  his  last  act  of  consulting  the  witch 
of  Endor. 

Samuel's  direction  to  Saul,  "go  up  be- 
fore me"  is  a  conferring  of  honor  upon 
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the  new  found  king.  Saul  does  not  yet 
know  the  occasion  of  his  beijig  invited 
to  the  sacrifice,  much  less  of  his  being  set 
in  the  place  of  "honor"  where  wondering 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  him.  Saul's  as- 
tonishment must  liave  got  beyond  bounds 
when  the  cook. is  ordered  by  Samuel  to 
bring  the  priest's  portion,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  him. 

Samuel's  work  is  well  nigh  finished  in 
this  act  of  making  Saul  prince  of  Israel, 
when  after  the  sacrifice  he  makes  known 
to  Saul  the  full  import  of  the  honor  be- 
stowed upon  him.  No  doubt  Samuel  told 
Saul  all  that  wg^  in  his  heart  when  these 
two  strangely  contrasted  men  met  that 
evening  upon  the  housetop  at  the  proph- 
et's home.  Saul  is  the  listener.  Samuel 
the  spokesman  in  this  unreported  inter- 
view. When  the  morning  light  appears 
Saul  is  sent  away,  and  Samuel  accom- 
panies him  on  the  way.  As  a  last  act 
the  servant  of  Saul  is  sent  on  ahead,  and 
the  aged  prophet  anoints'  the  stalwart 
young  Benjaminite  king  of  Israel. 

In  this  act  Samuel  performed  the  su- 
preme act  of  self-abnegation.  He  may 
have  felt  relieved  in  laying  the  burden  up- 
on younger  sihoulders.  But  however  that 
may  be,  our  admiration  for  the  great  man 
is  increased  as  we  view  him  in  his  ripen- 
ed years  thus  unhesitatingly  and  of  his 
own  accord  yield  the  power  he  had  so 
long-  and  faithfully  borne  and  lay  it  upon 
the  shoulders  of  one  who  was  not  lack- 
ing in  physical  strength,  but  whom 
Samuel  must  have  known  could  not  with 
startling  suddenness  carry  off  the  new 
dignity  without  much  difficulty. 

"A  further  proof  of  this  tender  sym- 
pathizing spirit  of  the  good  Samuel,  and 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a 
protector  and  divine  s'hield,  may  be  seen 
in  the  conduct  of  Saul  toward  him-  The 
sad  king  clings  as  it  were  to  the  skirt  of 
his  mantle  for  refuge  from  his  own  evil 
self,  and  the  evil  spirits  that  haunt  him; 
and  even  after  Samuel's  death,  in  his  great 
distress  he  still  looks  to  and  longs  for 
Samuel.  Throughout  the  compassion  and 
parent-like  piety  of  Samuel  seems  to  have 
had  an  impression  on  his  proud  heart.  He 
asks  'him  not  for  prayers,  but  clings  to 
his  protection  as  if  in  Samuel  himself  re- 
sided the  power  of  sheltering  him.  And 
how  affecting  is  that  description  of  Sam- 
uel, when  he  "came  no  more  to  see  Saul, 
until  the  day  of  his  death"  that  he  "mourn- 
ed for  Saul,"  praying  in  secret,  though  he 
saw  no  more,  and  continuing  long  to  do 
so  till  God  said  to  him:  "How  long  wilt 
thou  mourn  for  Saul?"  and  told  him  that 
there  was  another  answer  to  his  prayers, 
in  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  not  in 
Saul. 


Samuel   and   David 

The  reader  will  understand  that  the 
foregoing  note  of  Samuel's  relation  to 
Saul  is  not  an  attempt  to  consider  the  life 
of  Saul — that  whole  gloomy  prospect  is 
yet  before  us — but  that  we  may  the  better 
understand  the  character  of  Samuel. 

At  the  death  of  Saul,  his  son,  Is'hbosh- 
eth  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  north- 
ern tribes  of  Israel.  But  he  was  a  weak 
man  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  military 
general,  the  astute  Abner,  a  cousin  of  the 
late  king.  Abner  soon  fell  a  victim  to 
the  jealousy  and  anger  of  Joab,  the  head 
of  David's  army,  and  with  his  death,  the 
assassination  of  Is'hbosheth  followed.  In 
this  manner  the  house  of  Saul,  in  fulfill- 
ment of  Samuel's  prediction,  passed  out 
of  existence,  and  David,  who  had  been 
anointed  in  his  youth  by  Samuel,  became 
the  reigning  prince  of  Israel. 

David  is  described  as  a  king  who  was 
loyal  to  Jehovah,  and  under  his  rule  the 
theocracy  about  which  Samuel  had 
dreamed  was  realized.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  fruit  of  Samuel's  faithful- 
ness was  manifest  after  his  death  in  the 
prosperity  of  David's  glorious  reign. 
Where  Saul  had  misunderstood,  or  had 
been  false  to  Samuel's  principles  and  had 
failed,  David,  true  to  these  principles, 
made  a  splendid  success. 

There  is  a  statement  of  G.  H.  S.  Wal- 
pole,  in  his  "Personality  and  Power," 
which  seems  to  fit  just  here,  which  reads 
as  follows:  "It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
darkness  of  Saul's  character  to  the  glory 
of  David's.  David  is  one  of  the  sur- 
prises of  the  Old  Testament.  No  one  ever 
expected  anything  of  him;  no  one  thought 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  Israel's  greatest 
king.  The  youngest  son  of  an  undistin- 
guished family,  set  to  the  inglorious  task 
of  shepherding — known  chiefly  as  a 
dreamy  lad,  quite  unfit  for  practical  ser- 
vice, he  was  no  more  likely  than  Jacob 
to  be  a  leader  of  men.  Samuel  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  stripling,  called  hastily 
from  his  flocks,  is  to  be  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord.  And  David  himself  never  got 
over  it.  That  he,  a- shepherd  boy,  should 
be  placed  on  the  throne  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, that  he  should  be  the  anointed — 
the  messiah  prince,  type  of  a  greater  to 
come — anointed  by  Samuel  of  God,  seem- 
ed an  impossible  dream.  And  yet,  here 
again,  the  unexpected  happens:  David, 
with  all  his  disadvantage,  soon  outstrips 
Saul.  And  the  one  characteristic  which 
shines  out  so  clearly  in  his  character  is 
obedience." 

Samuel's    Integrity 

Samuel's  integrity  is  best  expressed  in 
his  own  words:  "Here  I  am;  witness 
against  me  before  the  Lord,  and  before 
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his  anointed;  whose  ox  have  I  taken?  or 
whose  ass  have  I  taken?  or  whom  have 
I  defrauded?  whom  have  I  oppressed? 
or  of  whose  hand  have  I  taken  a  ransom 
to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith?  and  I  will 
restore  it  to  you. 

And  they  said,  thou  hast  not  defraud- 
ed us,  not  oppressed  us,  neither  hast  thou 
taken  aught  of  any  man's  hand." 

There  are.  some  lines  in  the  mouth  of 
the  old  man  Adam  in  Shakespeare's  "As 
You   Like    It,"   that  might  be   applied   to 
Samuel: 
"Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and 

lusty; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood. 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  and  weakness  of  debility; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty,  but  kindly;  let  me  go  with  you; 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business   and  necessities." 

It  was  not  because  the  people  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  administration  of  Sam- 
uel that  they  demanded  a  king,  it  was 
because  Samuel  was  old  and  they  realized 
that  he  must  soon  die,  and  his  sons,  whom 
he  had  made  judges,  walked  not  in  the 
ways  of  their  father.  Samuel  had  been 
faithful  in  all  that  God  had  charged  him 
with.  He  called  on  the  people  and  the 
newly-appointed  king  to  bear  him  witnesss 
in  this.  And  all  the  people  consented: 
"Thou  hast  not  defrauded  us,  nor  oppress- 
ed us,  neither  hast  thou  taken  aught  of 
any  man's  hand." 

Second  Sunday,  October  12,  1930 

Lesson  36.    Saul  and  David. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  36. 

Reference:    I  Samuel  15:22-35,  16;  17. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  righteous 
life  is  the  happy  life.  (The  religious  and 
ethical  lesson  of  Saul's  life  is  that  sin  and 
shame  go  hand  in  hand.  When  Saul  lived 
righteously  he  was  approved  by  God;  at- 
tractive to  men;  and  ihaopy  when  alone 
with  himself.  When  he  was  full  of  sin 
he  received  God's  disapproval;  was  re- 
jected by  men;  and  dejected  whenever 
he  was  alone.) 
Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 

I.  Saul  rejected  by  the   Lord. 

II.  Samuel  looks  for  another  to  be  King. 

1.  The  family  of  Jesse. 

(a)  His   home. 

(b)  His  occupation. 

III.  Samuel's  selection  of  David. 

1.  David   'becomes   a    Court    Musi- 
cian. 

IV.  David  and  Goliath. 

1.  Goliath. 

(a)  The    character   and    descrip- 
tion of  the  hero. 

(b)  His  boasting  nature. 


(c)  His   challenge. 

2.  David  accepts  the  challenge. 

(a)   His  preparation  for  the  con- 
test. 

3.  Goliath's  treatment  of  David.   (I 
Samuel    17:42-44). 

(a)   David's      attitude        towards 
Goliath.      (I   Samuel   17:45-47). 
V.  David's  Victory. 
Lesson  Enrichment: 

STUDYING  BIBLE  CHARACTERS 

Oliver  C.  Dalby 
Saul,  the  Sullen  King  (Continued) 

There  is  a  motto  hung  conspicuously  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  great  linglish  col- 
leges— I  have  forgotten  the  school — that 
reads: 

"Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self- 
control, — 

These  three  alone  lead  to  sovereign 
power." 

It  was  the  lack  of  these,  and  particularly 
of  the  last  of  t'hem  that  was  the  cause 
of  Saul's  failure  in  his  fight  to  attain  to 
greatness.  If  we  turn  to  the  passages  of 
history  that  connects  Saul  with  David, 
Saul's  failure  is  brought  forcibly  to  our 
attention.  First  of  all  in  this  connection 
we  are  made  aware  of  Saul's  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  young  shepherd  from 
Bethlehem,  about  whom  the  women  of  Is- 
rael sang,  "Saul  hath  slain  his  thousands, 
and  David  fcis  ten  thousands." 

Saul's  breach  with  David  was  an  un- 
happy incident,  unhappy  for  Saul,  and 
unhappy  for  Israel.  For  not  alone  was  it 
a  breach  between  two  leaders  who  had 
been  friends,  but  it  was  a  breach  with 
what  was  best  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation.  It  was  an  indication  that  Saul 
was  moving  away  from  first  principles 
toward  a  gathering  storm  that  was  to 
sweep  his  mind  into  darkness  and  despair 
and  to  mar  the  nobility  of  his  character. 
Saul's  life  became  as  a  lig^ht  gone  out, 
and  "an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled 
him." 

Saul  and  David 

It  has  been  said  often  that  "Truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction."  It  is  more  strange 
than  fiction  that  Saul's  melancholy  should 
have  had  such  important  consequences. 
Because  of  it,  David,  who  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne,  received  his  training  and 
was  actually  'brought  into  line  for  the 
kingsihip.  There  are  two  accounts  in  the 
Bible  of  David's  meeting  with  Saul,  the 
one,  and  perhaps  the  older,  is  the  effect 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  had  dep3.rted 
from  Saul  and  an  evil  spirit  from  Jehovah 
assailed  him.  So  one  of  Saul's  servants 
said  to  him,  "See  now,  an  evil  spirit  of 
Jehovah  assails  you.     Let  your  servants. 
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who  are  here  to  advise  you,  seek  out  a 
man  skilled  in  playing  the  lyre.  Theu. 
whenever  the  evil  spirit  comes  upon  you, 
he  shall  play  on  the  lyre,  and  you,  will  be 
well."  And  Saul  said  to  his  servants, 
"Find  me  a  man  who  plays  well,  and 
brinpf  him  to  me." 

Then  one  of  the  young  men  who  had 
overheard  the  conversation  said,  "I  have 
seen  a  son  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite  who 
is  a  skilled  musician,  a  strong  and  able 
man,  a  soldier,  judicious  in  speech,  of 
good  appearance,  and  Jehovah  is  with 
him.' 

If  any  of  my  readers  desire  to  test  out 
their  ability  in  the  way  of  literary  descrip- 
tion, let  them  try  to  improve  on  this  es- 
timate of  young  David.  It  is  little  won- 
der that  when  David  came  to  Saul  that 
Saul  at  once  took  a  fancy  to  him.  We 
are  told  that  "Saul  loved  him  and  he  be- 
came his  armor-bearer,  and  that  Saul  sent 
this  message  to  Jesse:  "Let  David  re- 
main in  my  service,  for  I  am  well  pleased 
with  him." 

Let  us  try,  in  a  brief  paragraph,  to  con- 
trast these  two  men.  Here  is  Saul  a  war- 
like Chief,  impulsive,  moody,  melancholy, 
reluctant,  a  great  spear  always  by  his  side, 
a  dark  frown  always  upon  his  face,  a  dan- 
gerous man  when  his  impulse  stirs  him. 
Here  is  David,  the  youthful  minstrel, 
alert,  vivid,  watchful,  tactful,  with  the 
harp  in  his  hand,  fresh  from  the  school 
of  the  sheepfold,  where  the  spirit  of  good 
fellows'hip  was  always  fostered,  pouring 
forth  with  wondrous  skill  strains  that 
actually  soothe  the  troubled  spirit  of  the 
frowning  king. 

One  wonders  what  David  played  that 
could  dispel  the  melancholy  of  the  dark 
and  moody  king,  and  win  his  soul  back 
from  the  brink  of  the  inferno  of  despair. 
Browning,  in  one  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces conjectures  that  he  plays  the  tune 
of  the  sheepfold,  the  musical  call  to  the 
sheep  at  gathering  time,  the  call  at  which 
they  flock  across  the  hills  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  stars  come  out.  Then  he 
plays  the  strains  that  soothes  them  into 
restfulness.  Then  the  reaper's  song  of 
rejoicing:  and  after  that  "The  last  song, 
when  the  dead  man  is  praised  on  his  jour- 
ney, followed  by  a  glad  marriage  chant, 
and,  finally,  with  a  battle  march."  There 
is  one  other  that  sometimes  is  played  as 
an  epilogue:  "The  chorus  intoned,  as 
the  Levites  go  up  to  the  altar  in  glory 
enthroned." 

All  this  is  imaginary,  speculative,  it 
may  be  out  of  place,  but  we  are  interest- 
ed in  these  two  men,  in  Saul  and  in 
David.  One  incident  after  another  seems 
to  Ihave  arisen  to  incite  Saul's  jealousy 
against  David,  until  at  last  the  gathering 


ferment  of  passion  broke  forth  into  a 
boiling  frenzy.  Finally,  as  is  true  of  all 
jealous  natures,  Saul  becomes  convinced 
that  he  whose  interests  he  had  promoted 
had  become  his  enemy.  This  young  up- 
start of  an  armor-bearer  who  he  had  pro- 
moted to  a  general,  and  later  made  his 
son-in-law,  has  no  other  design  than  to 
usurp  the  throne.  The  traitor  wishes  to 
become  the  king's  successor  at  the  king's 
death. 

And  so,  the  king  sets  his  mind  upon  one 
thing;  the  traitor  shall  be  put  to  death. 
But  Saul  blunders  in  his  attempt  to  carry 
into  effect  ihis  resolve.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  Saul  has  blundered.  The  in- 
tended victim  escapes.  Saul  goes  out  ex- 
pressly to  seek  him.  With  the  tenacity 
peculiar  to  one  haunted  by  a  delusion,  the 
king  henceforth,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  devotes  his  time,  his  thought,  his 
energy  and  the  forces  at  his  command 
to  avenge  himself  upon  his  supposed 
enemy.  In  the  frenzy  of  this  enterprise 
he  finally  wastes  away. 

From  the  time  that  Saul  dismissed  Da- 
vid from  his  court,  the  latter's  popularity 
increased,  and  former's  diminished.  Mich- 
al,  Saul's  daughter,  whom  David  had 
married,  and  whom  Saul  thought  to  use 
as  a  trap  to  catch  David,  was  passionately 
in  love  with  her  husband,  and  Jonathan, 
the  king's  son,  notwithstanding  the  lat- 
ter's displeasure  proved  faithful  to  his 
vow  to  David.  Each  in  turn  saved  the 
young  prospective  king's  life.  David  fled 
to  the  hills.  Here  he  gathered  about  him 
a  group  of  rough  followers  who  neither 
feared  nor  valued  life  nor  asked  for  quar- 
ter in  battle.  Saul  pursued  after  David, 
and  if  we  may  credit  the  double  account, 
twice  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law 
who  generously  saved  his  life  because,  as 
David  said,   "he's  the  Lord's  anointed." 

With  a  sentiment  natural  to  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  Saul's  nature  he  repenteth  of 
his  folly  of  seeking  the  life  of  David  when 
he  learns  what  the  latter  has  done,  and 
actually  revives  his  old  fatherly  feeling 
toward  his  supposed  persecutor. 

"Is  it  thy  voice,  my  son  David?'  he 
cries.      "I    have    sinned;    return,    my   son 

David behold,  I  have  played  the 

fool,  and  have  erred  exceedingly 

Blessed  be  thou,  my  son  David;  thou  shalt 
both  do  great  things  and  also  shalt  thou 
prevail." 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  was  the  last 
interview  between  the  two  men.  It  is 
always  a  pleasant  contemplation  that  the 
last  interview  was  friendly.  David  truly 
loved  Saul.  What  is  more  to  the  point, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  this  affair  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  out  a  gleam  of  the  loft- 
ier spirit  of  the  haunted  man  which  shows 
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him  once  more  to  be  on  the  border  of  re- 
pentance. 

It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  sensible 
thinking  to  suppose  that  the  PhiHstines, 
taking  advantage  of  the  breach  between 
Saul  and  David,  summoned  their  forces 
to  war  against  Saul  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  regain  their  former  prestige  over 
Israel.  Bringing  up  their  army  through 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  they  made  the 
valley  of  Jezreel  their  rallying  ground, 
while  the  Israelites  were  encamped  upon 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  Gilboa  to  the  south. 

Just  what  the  feeling  of  the  army  of 
Israel  was  is  not  disclosed,  but  we  are 
told  that  "when  Saul  saw  the  host  of 
Philistines  'he  was  afraid,  and  his  heart 
trembled  greatly."  That  something  spok- 
en of  as  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,"  which 
had  aroused  him  in  former  years,  was  al- 
together lacking.  According  to  his  own 
statement,  when  he  inquired  of  the  Lord 
there  was  no  answer,  there  was  no  longer 
any  voice  of  prophet,  nor  any  that  could 
make  use  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Saul  was  in  a  terrible  strait,  his  hope  dis- 
pelled, his  courage  gone,  his  God  departed 
from  him. 

In  this  extremity,  he  turned  to  a  for- 
bidden quarter,  namely,  to  the  witch  of 
Endor.  The  story  of  his  visit  to  this 
woman,  and  the  sad  fate  that  she  pre- 
dicted should  befall  him  on  the  morrow, 
is  well  known  by  Bible  readers,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  In  conformity  with 
the  prediction  of  the  witch,  Saul  and  his 
sons  fell  in  battle  on  the  following  day 
and  Israel  was  defeated  and  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Philistine  rule. 

The  lesson  of  the  story  of  Saul  lies  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  called  of  God  and  be- 
gan his  career  in  brilliancy  with  promise 
of  ,great  things,  but  ended  in  failure  be- 
cause he  failed  to  keep  God  as  his  friend. 
His  end  well  illustrates  the  stern  words 
of  Proverbs  1  -.25-27. 

"Ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel, 
and  should  have  none  of  my  reproof:  I 
also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity;  I  will 
mock  when  your  fear  cometh;  when  your 
fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  de- 
struction Cometh  as  a  whirlwind." 

David,  Israel's  Shepherd  King 

Rarely  do  we  find  a  historical  character 
in  whom  all  the  desirable  attributes  are 
combined,  in  whom  the  nation  to  which 
he  belonged  has  been  willing  to  ascribe 
the  aggregate  glories  of  every  profession 
of  life.  Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to 
such  a  character  is  found  in  the  Hebrew's 
veneration  for  their  great  shepherd  king, 
David.  Upon  the  name  of  David,  Israel 
has  fastened  her  affections  as  one  might 
fasten  his  affections  upon  an  ideal  uniting 
all  human  desires. 


,  To  the  Israelites,  David  is  not  only 
their  greatest  king,  but  he  has  combined 
in  ihim  all  that  is  greatest  in  the  ideals  of 
the  nation.  First  of  all  he  is  a  shepherd 
boy  coming  up  from  the  great  toiling 
masses  of  whom  Israel  was  never  asham- 
ed. Next,  he  is  Israel's  chief  musician, 
quite  unsurpassed  in  the  art  upon  which 
the  people  prided  themselves  as  one  of 
their  superior  accomplishments.  He  is  a 
soldier  unequalled  in  skill  and  prowess — 
conqueror  of  Goliath  and  all  others  who 
would  steal  the  nation's  peace.  He  is 
their  king,  great,  powerful,  yet  common- 
place, a  ruler  par  excellence  among  the 
nations.  He  is  their  spiritual  adviser,  a 
priest  by  common  consent,  a  prophet,  type 
of  what  all  kings  of  God's  people  ought 
to  be.  He  is  a  poet  unsurpassed  in  the 
number  and  beauty  of  his  poems,  all  the 
psalms  being  called  after  his  name.  In 
the  estimation  of  Israel,  David  is  the  per- 
sonification of  the  nation  itself,  brave  and 
chivalrous,  energetic  and  prudent,  come- 
ly and  wise,  a  lover  of  his  people  and 
country,  embodying  all  desirable  qualities, 
a  type  of  the  nation's  destiny. 

But  perhaps  Israel  has  been  too  gen- 
erous in  her  praise  of  the  virtues  of  David. 
To  picture  any  man  as  too  saintly  is  to 
spoil  him.  David  was  not  always  a  saint, 
'he  was  sometimes  a  grievous  sinner. 
When  we  read  the  record  carefully  we 
may  be  compelled  to  reduce  our  first 
estimate  of  him  somewhat.  His  charac- 
ter was  not  without  stain.  While  he  had 
all  the  personal  qualities  that  endear  a 
king  to  his  subjects,  he  also  was  a  man 
of  deceitfulness,  severity  in  war,  and  sen- 
sual indulgence — to  be  partially  excused 
by  the  standards  of  his  time.  But  even 
in  these  wrongs  his  virtue  is  manifest  in 
his  desire  to  right  himself  by  a  contrite 
spirit  and  a  genuine  repentance. 

Our  Introduction  to  David 

There  seems  to  be  three  divergent  ac- 
counts in  the  narrative  that  introduces  us 
to  David.  The  most  interesting  of  these 
is  the  account  of  his  being  anointed  by 
the  Prophet  Samuel.  It  is  a  fascinating 
story,  presenting  in  dramatic  contrast 
the  rising  hope  of  boy  David  with  the 
waning  glory  of  King  Saul.  Samuel's 
hopes  for  the  success  of  the  new  king- 
dom had  not  been  realized.  Israel's  first 
king  had  proved  a  failure.  Saul  had  not 
risen  to  his  opportunity,  and  he  had  been 
"rejected  of  the  Lord." 

We  often  say  that  "God's  ways  are  not 
man's  ways,"  but  if  we  follow  closely 
God's  dealings  with  his  children,  it  is 
surprising  how  seemingly  human  many 
of  the  acts  of  God  are.  When  Saul  had 
failed  to  live  up  to  God's  expectations,  he 
fixed    upon    another    to    take    his    place. 
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And  God's  prophet,  Samuel,  was  sent  on 
the  errand  of  anointing  the  new  king.  He 
was  directed  to  go  to  the  house  of  Jesse 
at  Bethlehem  and  to  select  from  among 
his  sons  a  man  whom  God  had  chosen. 
You  remember  how  he  answered  this  call 
somewhat  secretly  because  he  was  afraid 
of  Saul,  should  the  purpose  of  his  visit 
become  known. 

Then  there  is  the  intensely  interesting 
story  of  how  the  selection  was  made. 
Jesse  had  his  seven  sons  pass  before  the 
aged  Samuel  who  scanned  their  faces  and 
looked  upon  their  forms,  not  exactly  clear 
as  to  why  the  inward  monitor  should 
prompt  him  to  reject  Eliab,  who  seemed 
to  have  pleased  the  prophet.  One  by  one 
the  sons  of  Jesse  passed  before  God's  mes- 
senger, but  none  of  them  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  whisperings  of  the  spirit. 
When  they  had  all  passed  by,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  prophet  had  not  found 
what  he  was  looking  for,  there  was  much 
disappointment.  Samuel  was  disappoint- 
ed at  his  failure,  and  Jesse  was  more 
than  disappointed  that  all  of  these  seven 
stalwart  sons  had  been  rejected. 

"And  Samuel  said  to  Jesse.  Are  here  all 
your  children?"  Jesse  had  indeed  an- 
other son,  but  he  had  not  thought  him 
of  enough  consequence  to  bring  him  in. 
He  was  with  the  sheep.  "There  remain- 
eth  yet  the  youngest,"  he  said;  "and  be- 
hold, he  keepeth  the  sheep.  And  Samuel 
said  to  Jesse.  Send  and  fetch  him  for 
we  will  not  sit  down  till  he  come  hither. 
And  he  sent,  and  brought  him  in."  After 
patiently  waiting  until  David  could  be 
brought  from  the  field,  the  family,  and 
whomsoever  are  present,  are  finally  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  a  sunburned 
youth,  "ruddy  and  of  fair  countenance," 
who  appears  bashful  and  awkward  in  the 
presence  of  God's  great  prophet  and  the 
others  who  have  gathered. 

As  David  enters  it  is  revealed  to  Sam- 
uel that  this  is  Israel's  future  king.  The 
voice  that  Samuel  has  long  since  learned 
to  obey  says:  "Arise,  anoint  him,  for  this 
is  he."  Outwardly  all  this  seems  very 
human  indeed.  We  are  told  that  "the 
spirit  of  Jehovah  came  mightily  upon 
David  from  that  day  forward."  The  rea- 
son for  Jehovah's  spirit  resting  upon  him 
was  not  because  of  the  anointing,  but  be- 
cause of  David's  determination  from  that 
day  forward  to  "serve  the  Lord."  Similar 
conduct  on  our  part  should  bring  similar 
results. 

It  seems  difficult  to  quit  the  scene. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  most  accomplished 
literary  artist  of  our  time  could  improve 
upon  the  manner  here  adopted  by  the 
narrator  in  presenting  David  to  us  in  this 
all   but   perfect   unartificial   story.      First 


we  are  made  aware  of  Samuel's  regrets 
and  disappointment;  then  Jesse  is  pre- 
sented with  his  seven  stalwart  sons;  last, 
our  expectation  is  heightened  by  delay 
and  a  record  of  minute  previous  details, 
and  a  final  introduction  to  the  future 
king,  a  stripling  with  ruddy  cheeks  and 
wonderful  eyes. 

David  and  Goliath 

There  is  an  earlier  story,  than  the  one 
here  related  about  the  meeting  of  David 
and  Saul,  but  this  is  the  more  dramatic. 
The  armies  of  Israel  and  Philista  had  en- 
camped on  opposite  sides  of  a  narrow  val- 
ley called  the  vale  of  Elah.  A  great 
champion  of  the  Philistine  army  had 
challenged  Israel  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences by  duel.  But  the  challenger  was  a 
giant  and  Israel  could  not  find  a  man 
to  match  him.  After  many  days,  how- 
ever, it  happened  that  David  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  where 
three  of  his  brothers  followed  the  army 
of  Saul  to  fetch  some  provision  and  bring 
word  again  how  the  sons  of  Jesse  were 
getting  along. 

While  here,  David  hears  the  challenge 
of  the  Philistine  giant,  becomes  indignant, 
and  offers  to  meet  the  champion. 

Word  is  brought  to  the  king,  and  Saul 
sends  for  David.  But  when  he  sees  him, 
he  despairs  of  a  youth  such  as  David 
meeting  the  great  Philistine  warrior.  Da- 
vid, however,  pleads  his  cause  so  skill- 
fully that  the  king  finally  consents  to  let 
him  have  a  trial  of  his  skill.  At  the  order 
of  the  king  David  is  decorated  with  an 
armor,  but  jaecause,  as  he  says,  he  has  not 
"proved  them"  he  puts  them  aside,  and 
goes  out  to  meet  the  challenger  with  a 
sling  and  "five  smooth  stones  from  the 
brook." 

When  the  Philistine  sees  David  he  is 
insulted.  Nor  can  you  blame  him  very 
much.  It  is  rather  presumptuous  on  Da- 
vid's part  to  thus  .appear  before  the 
great  Philistine  warrior.  "Am  I  a  dog," 
were  the  words  of  the  champion,  "that 
thou  comest  to  me  with  staves?  Come  to 
me  and  I  will  give  thy  flesh  unto  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field."  _   ^ 

David's  answer  is  one  of  the  passages 
of  scripture  that  tends  to  inspire  patriot- 
ism in  the  reader: 

"Thou  comest  to  me  with  a  sword,  and 
with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield:  But  I 
come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel, 
whom  thou  hast  defied.  This  day  will  the 
Lord  deliver  thee  into  my  hand  and  I  will 
smite  thee,  and  I  will  take  thy  head  from 
off  thee;  and  I  will  give  the  carcass  of 
the  host  of  the  Philistines  this  day  unto 
the    fowls    of    the    air,    and    to    the    wild 
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beasts  of  the  earth;  that  all  the  earth 
may  know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel." 
Perhaps  the  fight  was  not  quite  a  fair 
one.  Certainly  David  ihad  the  advan- 
tage for  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  run 
away  if  he  liked.  David  was  not  by  na- 
ture, however,  the  sort  to  run  away  from 
danger,  nor  was  there  any  necessity.  You 
know  what  happened.  He  §mote  the 
thick  skull  of  the  Philistine  with  the  first 
throw  from  his  sling  and  made  an  end 
of  him  with  the  Philistine's  own  sword. 
The  result  was  that  Israel  was  saved 
from  their  threatened  bondage,  and  David 
became  the  popular  hero  of  the  hour. 

Third  Sunday,  October  19,  1930 

Lesson  37.     David  and  SauL 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  37. 

Reference:     I  Samuel  18,  19,  24,  26. 

Objective:  To  show  that  character  is 
developed  by  overcoming  difficulties, 
(Difficulties  in  themselves  do  not  make 
character,  neither  does  the  mere  over- 
coming of  difficulties  make  character. 
Character  is  in'herent.  Difficulties  afford 
opportunities  for  character  development) 

Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 

I.  Saul    develops    a    hatred    for    David. 
(I  Samuel  18:6-11). 

II.  Hatred  leads  to  a  desire  to  murder, 
(I  Samuel  18:10-30  and  19:17-18). 

III.  Jonathan  and  his  Friendship  for  Da- 
vid. (I  Samuel  18:1-4,  19:1-7.  20; 
20:16-18), 

IV.  David  returns  good  for  evil,  (I 
Samuel  24;  26:5-25), 

V.  The    death    of   Samuel.      (I    Samuel 

25:1). 
VI.  The  witch  of  Endor.     (I  Samuel  28). 
VII.  David's    tribute    to    Saul    and    Jona- 
than,     (II   Samuel   1:17-27). 
Lesson  Enrichment: 

STUDYING   BIBLE    CHARACTERS 

Oliver   C.   Dalby 

David,  The  Shepherd  King. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  get  a  clear 
conception  of  David's  reign  as  king  of 
Israel,  unless  we  are  introduced  to  some 
of  the  great  characters  who  aided,  or  who 
hindered  him  in  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom.  It  will  not  be  possible  in  this 
sketch  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  all  of 
them,  but  there  are  a  few  who  stand  out 
more  prominently  than  the  rest  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  get  acquainted  with  them.  ' 

Joab    the    Captain   of   the    Host 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is 
the  name  of  Joab,  "captain  of  the  host." 
He  was  a  loyal  and  skillful  general, 
without  whose  'help  it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  monarchy  could  have 
been  established.    Joab  was  David's  neph- 


ew, being  a  son  of  Zerulah  (pronounced 
Ze-ru'-iah)  David's  sister.  He  was  about 
the  same  age  as  David,  which  may  ac- 
count_  for  their  companionship.  Joab  may 
be  said  to  have  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  during  all  the  time  that  David 
reigned  as  king  of  Israel.  His  position 
was  second  only  to  the  king  himself,  and 
if  we  read  the  record  closely,  we  are 
very  apt  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
David  feared  his  stormy  commander. 

Joab  was  a  successful  general,  a  man 
of  .great  strength,  but  a  stern  man. 
haughty  and  revengeful.  He  lacked  the 
finer  feelings  that  we  find  in  David,  in- 
stead he  displayed  a  roughness  such  as 
is  seldom  found  in  men.  He  possessed  a 
dogged  perseverance  of  the  sort  that  nev- 
er knows  w'hen  it  is  beaten.  Among  the 
qualities  that  stood  David  in  good  stead 
in  Joab  was  his  absolute  loyalty  to  his 
king.  David's  brothers  never  quite  for- 
gave him  for  being  preferred  before  them 
for  the  kingship.  Saul,  you  remember, 
became  distrustful  and  exceedingly  jealous 
of  him,  others  were  not  always  true  to 
him,  but  Joab  never  wavered  in  his  loy- 
alty. 

But  the  defects  in  Joab's  character  were 
many.  He  was  strangely  selfish,  unscrup- 
ulous, ambitious,  jealous,  and  revengeful. 
He  exercised  his  authority  with  a  hand 
of  iron  and  heart  of  stone.  He  never 
allows  ;hiinself  to  be  thwarted,  and  there 
is  no  indication  that  he  ever  sought  to 
control  his  temper.  No  man  knew  David 
so  intimately  as  Joab.  But  even  with 
his  close  acquaintance,  much  that  was 
most  admirable  in  the  character  of  David 
seemed  to  have  had  no  influence  on  the 
life  of  his  commander-in-chief,  Joab  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  a  godless  life  des- 
pite the  godly  influences  with  which  ihe 
was  surrounded, 

Joab  and  Abner 

Another  name  that  meets  us  during 
David's  reign  is  that  of  Abner,  Abner 
was  at  the  head  of  Saul's  army.  We  have 
already  met  him  at  the  time  when  Saul 
was  seeking  David's  life.  After  the  death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  as  we  have  seen, 
Ishbosheth,  a  younger  son  of  Saul  was 
placed  on  the  throne  as  Saul's  successor, 
largely  through  the  influence  of  Abner, 
Ishbosheth  proved  a  weakling,  but  he  re- 
mained long  enough  on  the  throne  to 
bring  on  an  engagement  between  his  own, 
and  David's  men.  In  the  skirmish  Abner's 
men  were  beaten,  but  Joab's  brother, 
Asahel,  was  killed  by  Abner.  At  sunset, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Abner,  Joab  recalled 
his  men  from  the  pursuit,  and  they  re- 
turned to  David's  headquarters  at  He- 
bron, Later  Abner  and  Is'hbosheth  quar- 
reled,  and   Abner    offered    his   allegiance 
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to  David.  Joab  was  absent  when  Abner 
visited  David  at  Hebron  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  an  alliance  with  the  king.  Af- 
ter Abner  had  returned,  Joab  returned  and 
learning  of  the  visit,  he  sent  messengers 
to  recall  Abner,  and  when  he  returned  he 
treacherously  murdered  him. 

In  this  act,  Joab  must  be  branded  as  a 
traitor  for  he  virtually  violated  what  was 
equivalent  to  a  flag  of  truce.  David  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  treachery  of  Joab, 
but  did  not  have  the  courage  to  bring 
Joab  to  account.  He  excused  'himself  by 
saying,  "The  Lord  reward  the  wicked 
doer  according  to  his  wickedness." 

Joab  and  Uriah 

•  In  recounting  the  sad  story  of  David's 
great  sin  against  Uriah,  Joab  also  fig- 
ures prominently.  One  of  his  successful 
enterprises  was  the  war  against  the  al- 
lied forces  of  Syria  and  Ammon  at  Rab- 
bath.  It  was  while  the  siege  of  the  latter 
place  was  still  in  progress  that  David  sent 
Uriah  to  Joab  with  a  letter  of  instruction 
which  was  in  reality  Uriah's  own  death- 
warrant,  and  which  contained  the  words, 
"Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  foremost  of  the  hot- 
test battle,  and  retire  ye  from  him,  that 
he  may  be  smitten  and  die."  The  un- 
scrupulous Joab  had  no  hesitancy  in  car- 
rying out  the  order,  but  it  is  David  who 
must  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  heinous 
■  double  sin  against  Bethsheba  and  against 
Uriah.  This  act  of  treachery  ihad  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  David  more  completely 
in  the  power  of  Joab. 

Joab  and  Abisalom 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  in- 
cidents that  led  to  David's  favorite  son 
Absalom  becoming  a  fugitive  from  Jeru- 
salem, lie  had  fled  the  palace  because 
of  the  murder  of  his  brother.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  circumstances  leading  to 
this  crime,  the  reader  must  turn  to  the 
record.  Absalom  was  heir  to  the 'throne 
of  his  father  David,  but  for  three  years 
he  had  remained  away  from  the  palace 
for  fear  of  being  held  to  answer  for  the 
crime  he  had  committed.  His  absence 
however  gave  the  king  much  concern,  and 
day  by  day  David's  anxiety  grew  more 
marked.  He  longed  to  have  his  favorite 
son  back  again. 

Again  it  was  Joab  who  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  king.  In  true  Oriental  fashion 
he  laid  a  trap  that  should  shame  the  re- 
luctant David  into  a  reconciliation.  "A 
wise  woman"  brought  from  Tekoa  was 
introduced  into  the  king's  presence  with 
a  ready-made  story  that  she  was  a  widow 
with  two  sons.  The  one  had  killed  the 
Other,   and   now   her   relatives   sought   to 


slay  the  murderer,  and  so  leave  the  widow 
bereaved  of  both  her  children.  She  wrung 
from  the  king  the  promise  that  her  living 
son  should  be  spared,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded thus  far,  she  turned  on  the  un- 
suspecting king  and  accused  him  of  be- 
ing more  cruel  to  his  own  son  than  he 
had  been  to  her.  The  king  recognized  in 
the  plot  the  hand  of  Joab,  and  he  relented 
sufficiently  to  bring  Absalom  back  to 
Jerusalem,  but  he  refused  to  see  him. 

Two  years  passed  after  Absalom  came 
to-  Jerusalem  without  his  'having  seen  his 
father.  This  state  of  affairs  was  very 
displeasing  to  the  young  man.  He  felt 
that  he  might  as  well  have  remained  al: 
Geshur  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  So  he 
sent  for  Joab,  but  as  Joab  had  no  mes- 
sage for  him,  he  did  not  come.  Absalom 
sent  a  second  time,  and  still  Joab  re- 
mained away.  An  insight  into  Absa- 
lom's character  is  revealed  by  the  events 
that  followed.  Instead  of  sending  again, 
Absalom  sent  his  servants  to  set  fire  to 
Joab's  standing  barley  and  by  this  means 
compelled  the  old  captain  to  see  him  and 
to  act  as  mediator  between  himself  and  his 
father. 

Joab  as  usual  played  his  part  so  well 
that  he  brought  the  king  and  his  son 
together.  Absalom  "bowed  himself  on 
his  face  to  the  ground  before  the  king, 
and  the  king  kissed  him." 

We  s'hall  speak  of  Absalom's  rebellion 
in  a  later  article,  just  here  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  point  out  that  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
Joab  saved  the  throne  to  the  old  king 
when  he  might  easily  have  gone  with 
Absalom,  whose  cause  for  the  moment 
seemed  the  most  promising.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  an  admiration  for  the  stern 
old  general  for  his  unwavering  loyalty  to 
David. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  weakness  on  the  part 
of  the  old  king,  but  we  get  a  real  insight 
into  his  affection  for  his  wayward  son, 
who  though  in  open  rebellion  against 
his  father  and  with  a  design  against  his 
life,  could  yet  say  to  his  generals  as  they 
went  out  to  crush  the  rebellion,  "Deal 
gently  for  my  sake  with  the  young  man, 
even  with  Absalom."  That  is  after  all  not 
so  very  far  from  the  dying  prayer  of  the 
master,  "Father  forgive  them  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

But  Joab  had  the  king's  injunction,  for 
when  the  proud  young  prince  in  his  ef- 
fort to  escape  was  caught  by  his  hair  in 
an  oak,  Joab  on  learning  of  the  fact,  has- 
tened to  thrust  him  through  with  a  dart. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  26,  1930 
Lesson  38.    King  David 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  38. 
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Reference:      II  Samuel  2,  5,  6,  8,  10. 

Objective:  To  show  that  while  David 
became  Israel's  greatest  King  he  attained 
the  honorable  position  only  after  a  period 
of  preparation. 

Suggestive    Lesson    Arrangement: 

I.  David  made  King.  (II  Samuel  2:1-7. 
5:1-12). 

II.  David's  Desire  to  build  the  Temple. 
(II  Samuel  7:1-29). 

1.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
brought  to  Jerusalem.  (II  Sam- 
uel 6:12-20). 

III.  David    enlarges    the    Kingdom    by- 
Means    of    War    and    Conquest. 

1.  The  Jebusites.  (II  Samuel  S:6- 
10). 

2.  The  Philistines.    (II  Samuel  8:1) 

3.  The  Moabites.     (II  Samuel  8:2) 

4.  The  Syrians.  (II  Samuel  8:3; 
10:13-19). 

5.  The  Edomites."   (II  Samuel  8:14) 

6.  The  Ammonites.  (II  Samuel  10: 
1-19). 

IV.  David's  regard  for  Saul  and  Jona- 
than.    (II  Samuel  9). 

Lesson   Enrichment: 

STUDYING  BIBLE  CHARACTERS 
Oliver  C.  Dalby 

David  as  King 

"And  David  waxed  greater  and  great- 
er; for  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  was 
with  him." — 2  Sam.,  v.  10. 

Perhaps  no  other  sovereign  ruler  in 
history  reached  his  position  as  king  in 
just  the  same  way  that  David  did.  He 
was  Tiot  called  to  rule  by  reason  of  any 
•hereditary  right,  and  yet  he  rose  to  power 
without  entering  into  conspiracy  or  plot- 
ting the  overthrow  of  his  rivals,  engaging 
in  any  ihostile  acts  toward  the  reigning 
dynasty.  It  may  be  said  with  much  truth 
that  David  simply  grew  into  power,  as 
well  as  grew  in  power.  He  was  the  spon- 
taneous choice  of  the  people,  and,  as  but 
rarely  happens  to  men  in  public  life,  every- 
thing seemed  to  turn  in  his  favor.  To  the 
reader  who  is  willing  to  accept  the  record 
as  it  stands  without  modification  this  will 
not  be  difficult  to  explain.  All  that  is 
needed  in  this  connection  is  to  read  the 
passage  quoted  at  the  'beginning  of  this 
article. 

The  first  duty  of  the  new  ruler  was  to 
deal  with  the  persistent  nations  enemies  of 
Israel,  the  PhiHstines.  It  was  because  the 
people  felt  that  David  was  able  to  cope 
with  the  Philistine  situation  that  they  so 
willingly  consented  to  his  leadership.  For 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan  the  Philistines  had  remained 
quiet.     As  long  as  there  was  no  united 


Israel,  they  were  quite  content  to  exact 
tribute  from  the  nation  they  had  subject- 
ed. But  when  they  discovered  that  in- 
stead of  a  fratricidal  confHct,  Israel  had 
actually  united  under  the  leadership  of 
David,  they  began  to  bestir  themselves, 
knowing  full  well  as  soon  as  he  had  suc- 
cesstfully  established  his  fiuthority,  he 
would  turn  his  arms  against  them. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here  upon 
a  detailed  account  of  David's  military 
achievements.  It  is  only  necessary  to  note 
that  in  the  end  he  was  entirely  successful, 
and  following  up  _  his  victories,  he  de- 
stroyed the  ^Philistine  supremacy  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Israehtes  had  invaded 
Canaan. 

The  Gift  of  Water  From  Bethlehem 

There  was  a  story  current  in  Israel  in 
David's  own  time  which  has  formed  a 
theme  for  many  modern  writers.  It  re- 
lates to  the  period  when  David  was  fight- 
ing the  Philistines  when  for  a  second  time 
he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
1am,  and  furnishes  another  character  link 
in  his  life.  A  Philistine  garrison  was  post- 
ed near  the  City  of  Bethlehem  and  it  was 
impossible  for  anybody  to  ^o  in  or  out 
of  the  city  without  the  consent  of  the  Phil- 
istine guard.  It  was  the  harvest  season, 
and  David  recalled  the  time  when,  as  a 
shepherd  lad  tending  his  father's  flocks 
he  had  refreshed  himself  on  the  hot  sum- 
mer days  at  the  well  at  the  gate  of  Beth- 
lehem. Now,  being  troubled,  and  laden 
with  responsibility,  he  sighed  aloud  for  a 
draught  of  water  JFrom  the  well.  It  was 
a  case  of  homesickness. 

David's  three  captains,  called  "the  three 
mightiest,"  heard  the  sigh  of  their  king, 
and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  without 
his  knowledge,  they  made  their  way  to 
Bethlehem  and  forced  a  passage  through 
the  Philistine  lines,  and  brought  him  the 
water  for  which  he  had  sighed.  But  when 
David  Jcnew  of  the  almost  incredible  feat 
they  had  accomplished  out  of  their  love 
for  ,him,  he  refused  to  drink  the  water 
because  these  men  had  hazarded  their 
lives  to  satisfy  a  personal  desire  on  his 
part,  and  he  poured  out  the  water  "before 
Jehovah." 

It  is  strange,  is  it  not,  how  we  at  all 
times,  stirred  by  some  reflection  turn  to 
the  scenes  of  our  childhood  and  feed  our 
memories  on  old  places  and  familiar 
haunts.  One  writer  in  commenting  on 
this  quotes  the  following  lines: 

"Four  ducks  on  a  pond, 
A  grass  bank  beyond, 
A  blue  sky  of  spring. 
White  clouds  on  the  wing. 
What  a  little  thing 
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To  remember  for  years, 
To  remember  with  tears." 
This  gift  of  water  from  the  well  of 
Bethlehem  would  always  be  recalled  to 
David's  mind  with  the  love  that  brought 
it.  For  that  reason,  no  doubt,  the  story 
has  come  down  to  us. 

The  Taking  of  Jerusalem 

David's  victories  over  the  Philistines 
freed  the  nation  from  external  oppression. 
His  next  task  was  to  weld  the  tribes  of 
his  own  country  into  a  union.  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  no  rallying  center 
in  Israel.  Both  the  religion  and  the  na- 
tional ideals  of  the  Israelites,  if  the  people 
were  to  maintain  their  independence,  need- 
ed such  a  rallying  place.  This  David 
saw.  Hebron,  which  up  to  that  time  he 
had  made  his  capital,  lay  too  far  south 
to  be  suitable  for  the  seat  of  government, 
and  besides,  it  was  unsuited  as  a  capital 
because  it  was  not  a  defensible  city.  Then, 
too,  it  was  wholly  within  the  province, 
a  city  of  Judah,  and  there  was  more  or 
less  jealousy  between  the  tribe  of  Judah 
and  the  other  tribes. 

The  finest  natural  fortress  in  all  of 
Palestine  was  the  city,  or  rock,  of  Jebus. 
This  place  lay  just  on  the  boundary  line 
between  the  tribe  of  Juda'h  and  the  north- 
ern tribes.  But  it  was  still  in  the  "hands 
of  the  Canaanites,  who,  up  to  that  -time, 
had  k^t  up  some  sort  of  independence. 
David  set  his  heart  upon  it  for  his  cap- 
ital. So  confident  were  the  Jebusites  of 
their  ability  to  hold  it  that  when  David 
threw  his  forces  against  it.  they  jeered 
him,  and  said  the  lame  and  blind  within 
its  walls  were  quite  able  to  defend  it. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  David,  by 
offering  a  rich  reward  to  him  who  first 
scaled  the  high  walls,  was  able  to  effect 
an  entrance  and  carry  the  place  by  storm. 
The  inhabitants  were  spared,  an  unusual 
act  of_  charity  in  David's  day.  and  the  city 
refortified  became  the  nation's  capital, 
taking  Jerusalem  for  its  name,  although 
also  often  called  the  city  of  David. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  national  history  of  Israel. 
With  it  a  new  era  begins.  Among  the 
things  accomplished  by  its  taking  was 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Canaanite  pow- 
er. Thenceforth,  it  could  be  said  that 
Israel  was  one  nation  with  no  foreign 
external  enemies  to  disrupt  it.  David  also 
extended  his  sway  over  Moab,  and  over 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  Edomites,  there- 
by making  his  power  almost  supreme  in 
Israel  and  in  the  surrounding  nations. 


David's    Religious    Policy 

With  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
David  came  also  a  new  religious  policy. 
The  new  seat  of  government  was  to  be- 
come the  national  sanctuary,  for  religion 
in  Israel  was  a  national  affair.  Every 
event  of  irxiportance  that  in  any  way 
touched  the  life  of  the  nation  came  in 
contact  with  religion.  The  natural  result 
of  this  was  that  the  capital,  the  focus  of 
the  Hfe  of  the  people,  could  best  preserve 
its  unity  if  it  became  also  the  center  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  people.  It  is  an 
additional  proof  of  David's  greatness  that 
he  was  able  to  see  that  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  a  close  connection  between  the 
nation's  affairs  and  the  people's  religion. 
So  he  determined  to  make  the  civil  capital 
of  the  country  its  seat  of  religion  as 
well,  by  bringing  to  Jerusalem  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  which  was  the  most  revered 
relic  inherited  from  the  time  of  Moses. 

"This  ancient  emblem  of  the  Divine 
presence  belonged  to  no  one  tribe;  it  was 
the  palladium  of  the  nation,  the  symbol  of 
its  past  unity,  and  the  pledge  of  its  future 
continuance  as  a  united  religious  people. 
For  a  considerable  time,  ihowever,  this 
symbol  of  the  national  faith  had  lain  neg- 
lected and  forgotten  at  Kiriath-jearim, 
where  it  had  been  brought  after  the  Phil- 
istines had  sent  it  home  from  its  cap- 
tivity." 

I  cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
results  of  this  national  religious  policy 
of  David,  except  to  say,  that  its  impor- 
tance on  the  future  history  of  Israel  was 
so  great  as  to  eclipse  all  other  causes  in 
shaping  the  nation's  history. 

_  Just  one  point  further  about  the  re- 
ligion of  David.  This  may  be  told  in  a 
single  paragraph  taken  from  an  excerpt 
statement  by  W.  J.  Know  Little. 

"The  remarkable  point  on  which  we 
cannot  dwell  too  much,  is  the  combina- 
tion in  David  of  the  temper  and  action  of 
a  prophet,  priest  and  king.  His  suprem- 
acy in  war,  his  administrative  ability,  and 
his  personal  influence  over  the  whole 
people,  find  their  reason  and  ground  in 
his  response  to  the  call  of  God,  his  trust 
in  God  and  his  profoundly  religious  char- 
acter. To  the  whole  nation  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  throne  at  Jerusalem  in 
such  a  way  and  under  such  a  man  gave 
a  new  feeling  of  strength  and  power  and 
of  their  position  as  a  people  of  God;  and 
so  he  became  the  great  symbol  of  the 
future  Messiah,  as  they  became  the  great 
symbol  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 
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Supplementary  Review  Projects  For 
October,  November  and  December 

It  is  suggested  that  if  time  in  the  class- 
es permits,  teachers  undertake  to  direct 
a  series  of  review  projects  in  this  de- 
partment. 

The  lessons  for  the  remaining  Sundays 
of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  technical  subjects.  Where 
the  means  of  intensive  research  and  study 
are  available,  there  may  be  no  time  for 
these  supplementary  review  projects,  but 
where  adequate  facilities  for  research  are 
not  available  teachers  may  find  time 
enough. 

The  first  project  should  be  worked  out 
with  the  class  as  a  whole.  It  should  aim 
at  a  working  analysis  of  the  year's  study 
thus  far  undertaken  and  completed,  un- 
der the  title  "Evidences  of  the  Authentic- 
ity of  the  Book  of  Mormon."  Whatever 
general  divisions  of  this  theme  are  worked 
out  by  the  class,  should  be  adopted  for 
more  detailed  development.  The  follow- 
ing general  divisions  may  serve  as  a  sug- 
gestion: (1)  The  Testimony  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  (2)  The  Testimon- 
ies of  Others,  (3)  Prophecies  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  (4)  Prophecies  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  Fulfilled.  (5)  The  Book  of 
Mormon  as  an  Instrument  of  Conversion. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  subject 
— What  makes  the  evidence  trustworthy 
and  acceptable. 

Under  these  heads  the  various  evidences 
and  testimony  can  be  assembled.  Pupils 
should  be  divided  into  five  groups  and 
each  group  should  be  assigned  to  assem- 
ble and  present  the  evidence  under  one 
of  the  general  divisions  of  the  theme. 
These  evidences  can  be  found  in  the  les- 
son subject  matter,  already  treated,  and 
in  the  Standard  Works  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  in  the  reference  books  of  the 
Church  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

After  the  material  has  been  assembled, 
each  group  should  be  given  opportunity 
to  report  to  the  class.  Thereafter  the 
teacher  might  arrange  to  have  the  bishop 
select  speakers  from  the  class  and  give 
them  opportunity  to  present  their  find- 
ings to  the  people  of  the  ward  assembled 
in  sacrament  meeting  or  ward  Sunday 
School  conference. 

The  aim  should  be  to  develop  this  pro- 
ject in  October  and  November  and  to  con- 
clude it  by  report  and  presentation  to  the 


ward,  if  possible,  some  time  in  December, 
before  the  new  classes  are  organized. 

The  teachers  undertaking  this  project 
should  reserve  a  portion  of  the  time  each 
Sunday  in  October,  November  and  De- 
cember, if  it  is  not  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regular  lesson,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directing  the  projects,  hearing  ten- 
tative reports,  problems,  questions,  and  al- 
lowing discussions  bearing  upon  the  work. 
Teachers  should  prepare  themselves  with 
tentative  detailed  analysis  of  each  project 
with  information  as  to  where  material  can 
be  found.  The  teacher's  analysis  should 
not  be  given  to  the  pupils,  but  rather,  the 
teacher  guided  by  it  himself,  should  be 
able  the  better  to  guide  the  pupils  into 
working  out  the  projects  themselves. 

This  method  of  review,  if  properly  car- 
ried forward  by  a  resourceful  teacher,  will 
round  out  the  course  in  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory way  and  will  be  the  means  of  devel- 
oping the  student's  testimonies,  which,  of 
course,  is  the  great  under-lying  purpose 
of  the  study.  Due  emphasis,  therefore, 
should  be  given  to  Moroni's  promise  re- 
corded in  Moroni  10:4. 

LESSONS   FOR   OCTOBER,  1930 
First  Sunday,  October  5,  1930 

Lesjson  35.    Book  o£  Mormon — Names  I. 

Objective:  To  support  the  claims 
made  by  the  Book  of  Mormon  with  re- 
spect to  its  being  in  reality  a  history  of 
certain  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  conti- 
nent and  the  dealings  of  God  with  those 
peoples. 

To  Teachers:  When  once  a  people 
have  occupied  a  land  they  leave  behind 
them  a  true  history  of  their  activities  and 
experiences.  These  experiences  and  as- 
sociations are  registered  in  the  names 
they  apply  to  the  things  about  them,  such 
as  the  physical  features  of  their  environ- 
ment— ^the  streams,  lakes,  mountains, 
canyons,  valleys,  deserts,  springs,  colors 
of  things,  etc,  etc.  These  names  are  pre- 
served and,  though  they  may  undergo 
change  through  many  generations  and 
as  a  result  of  racial  mixtures  and  lin- 
guistic amalgamations,  yet  these  appel- 
latives are  almost  indestructible.  A  study 
of  a  people  from  this  view  point  is  as- 
sociated with  the  science  of  ethnology. 
It  leads  to  a  consideration  of  their  re- 
ligious observances,  language,  habits  and 
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the  like.  Such  things  as  names  cannot 
be  obliterated  by  war,  revolution,  con- 
quest or  time.  The  Book  of  Mormon 
peoples  must  have  left  behind  them  names 
which  should  be  found  today. 

Illustrations:  St.  Petersburg,  Russia, 
changed  to  the  Russian  form  away  from 
the  German,  to  Petrograd.  This  change 
arose  out  of  Soviet  antipathy  of  every- 
thing German.  But  the  name  is  still  in 
honor  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles  and  its 
new  form  signifies  a  result  of  recent 
great  occurrences. 

Second  Sunday,  October  12,  1930 

liejsson  36.    Book  of  Mormon  Names— II 

Objective:  To  teach  that  around  us 
are  evidences   of   the   fact   that  previous 

occupants  of  a  country,  even  though  they 
be  exceedingly  few  in  number,  ascribe  ap- 
pellatives to  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  and  their  successors  to  the  land 
adopt  these  names. 

To  Teachers:  '  The  first  occupants  of 
the  land  in  which  we  live,  so  far  as  re- 
cent history  informs  us,  were  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.     Those  who  have  established 
friendly  and  communicative  relations  with 
the  Indians  so  as  to  understand  their  lan- 
guage have  at   once  learned  that  narnes 
were   given   the  streams   and  mountains, 
the    lakes    and    creeks    and    so    on.      The 
Snake  River  in  Idaho  was  named  by  them 
because   of   its   many   curves   and   bends. 
The  Mississippi  River  was  also  named  by 
the  Indians  because  it  seemed  to  them  to 
be  "the  Great  River"  or  "the  Father  of 
Waters."     The  now  famous  mountain  of 
this  region  was  named  by  the  Indians  as 
"Timpan  ozer."     We  call  it  Timpanogos. 
Preceding  the  Mormon     Pioneers     were 
scores    of    trappers    and    explorers      who 
adopted  the  Indian  appellatives  w^hen  they 
learned  them   and  gave   to   other   things 
names  which  arose  out  of  their  own  ex- 
periences   or    their    own    impressions    of 
these  features.    Many  cities  and  towns  are 
today  known  by  the  names  of  some  of  the 
first    settlers.      Utah    cities    are    largely 
named  in  some  such  way.     Catch  the  his- 
torical  significance   of   and  the   personal 
association    to    be    found    in    the    names, 
Ogden,   Brigham   City,   Bingham,   Provo, 
Cache  Valley.     Book  of  Mormon  names 
were  applied  locally  as  in  case  of  Boun- 
tiful, Manti,  iMoroni,  Nephi,  Lehi;  others 
of  interest  are:  Layton, -Weber,  San  Pete, 
San  Juan,  Carbon,  Cedar,  Wasatch,  Heber 
City,    Parley's    Canyon    and      (formerly) 
Parley's  Park,  now  Park  City. 

These  names  and  scores  more  illustrate 
the  process  of  naming  places  and  things 


and    the    perpetuation    of    sajne    by    suc- 
ceeding peoples  and  generations. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  peoples  did  just 
the  same  as  all  other  peoples.  We  should 
find  these  names  among  the  Indians. 

Third   Sunday,   October   19,    1930 

Lesson  37.    Book  of  Mormon  Names — III 

Objective:  The  giving  of  names  to  fea- 
tures of  the  land  is  a  universal  practice 
in  all  lands  and  by  all  races.  The  history 
of  a  people  may  be  actually  worked  out 
through  the  names  they  have_  applied, 
adopted  or  transmitted  to  posterity. 

To  the  Teacher:  Next  to  our  own 
national  history  perhaps  we  are  most  fa- 
mihar  with  English  history.  The  teacher 
should  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  Eng- 
lish history  and  study  the  earliest  names 
and  trace  them  to  their  sources.  Whence 
the  name  England?  How  has  it  been 
modified?  In  what  modern  forms  is  it 
now  in  use?  Survey  the  racial  contact 
of  early  England  with  other  countries  and 
peoples.  Describe  how  the  English  lan- 
guage has  undergone  changes  as  a  re- 
sult of  foreign  infusions  and  amalgama- 
tions: s'how  how  the  various  periods  of 
the  formation  of  the  language  may  be 
indicated  by  the  names  of  things  and  per- 
sons just  as  the  geological  strata  of  the 
earth  records  the  order  of  the  earth's 
formation.  Trace  the  advent  of  the  early 
Engles,  or  Ongals  coming  from  Teutonic 
lands  to  the  British  Isles.  Then  the  Rom- 
an invasion  and  influence;  then  the  Sax- 
on, Norman  and  French.  What  change 
of  language  would  such  infusions  and. 
amalgamations  produce? 

This  exemplifies  the  imperishable  char- 
acter of  names  and  their  historical  signif- 
icance. 

In  like  manner  a  history  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon  peoples  must  find  support^  in 
the  land  which  they  occupied  and  which 
has  continued  to  be  occupied  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  careers  to  the  present. 

Fourth  Sunday,  October  26,  1930 
Le^on  38.    Book  of  Mormon  Names— IV 

Objective:  Though  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon came  into  the  possession  of  Joseph 
Smith  in  a  most  miraculous  manner  there 
is  nothing  miraculous  about  the  _  exist- 
ence of  the  peoples  whose  history  it  pur- 
ports to  be.  That  essential  fact  is  per- 
fectly natural  and  seemingly  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  truth  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
may  be  strongly  suggested,  if  not  proven 
by  the  facts  to  be  learned  from  the  In- 
dians of  to-day  and  the  ruins  left  by 
their  ancestors.    The  names  they  have  left 
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confirm  the  historical  facts  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 

To   the  Teacher:     For  the   past   three 
centuries  the   Bible  has  been  under  fire. 
Its  integrity  has  been  questioned;  its  his- 
torical accuracy  has  been  denied;  its  in- 
spiration ridiculed.     In  coming  to  its  de- 
fense   and      vindication      believers      have 
studied  the  geography,   races,   languages, 
names,  and  all  phases  of  the  Holy  Land 
with    the    result    that"   the    Bible    is    un- 
shaken in  its  place  in  the  world.    A  simi- 
lar work  is  yet  to  be  done  to  prove  the 
trustworthiness    of    the    historical    claims 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon.     The  difficulties 
in  this  case  are  obviously  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Bible.    The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon comes  like  a  "voice  from  the  dust" 
speaking  "low  from  out  the  ground,"  as 
Isaiah  described  the  coming  of  its  mes- 
sage. _    It  has  no  connective  'history  with 
our  times  and  our  peoples.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  case  is  infinitely  more  difficult. 
Yet  it  is  possible  and  the  increased   in- 


terest in  American  archaeology  will  no 
doubt  bring  much  confirming  evidence  to 
light. 

References:  Read  Isaiah  29,  first  six 
verses. 

The  Flood  of  Noah's  time  has  been  gen- 
erally disputed;  within  the  year  Scientific 
research  has  proven  from  geological  evi- 
dences the  fact  that  such  a  flood  actually 
occurred  in  the  region  in  which  Noah  is 
thought  to  have  lived. 

The  biblical  history  of  the  Hittite  peo- 
ple is  about  all, that  the  world  had  with 
respect  to  that  race.  For  centuries  they 
have  been  more  or  less  of  a  myth  except 
for  biblical  account  of  them.  Within  re- 
cent months  explorations  have  unearthed 
cities  and  tablets  and  other  evidences 
which  completely  vindicate  the  Bible  ac- 
count of  that  people. 

In  like  manner  time  and  research  will 
bring  to  light  ample  proof  of  the  essen- 
tial things  contained  in  Book  of  Mormon 
history,  to  prove  its  historical  integrity 
and, truthfulness. 
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UESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1930 

First  Sunday,   October  5,   1930 

Lesson    36.      Expulsion   of   Saints   From 
Jackson    County,    Missouri — 1833. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  36. 

Supplementary  References:  B.  H.  Rob- 
erts, Missouri  Persecutions,  pp.  69  to  87; 
Josep'h  Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  I,  pp.  390-393;  Joseph  Field- 
ing Smith,  Essentials  of  Church  History, 
pp.  156  to  167;  George  Q.  Cannon,  Life  of 
Joseph  Smith,  pp.  147-158;  B.  H.  Roberts, 
Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  314  to  336;  Orson  F.  Whit- 
ney, History  of  Utah,  Vol.  I,  pp.  100-110; 
Andrew  Jensen,  Church  Chronology,  pp. 
9-10. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  saints 
in  Missouri  bore  persecutions  in  the  spirit 
of  meekness  and  humility. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  persecutions  of  the   saints     in 
Missouri  began  in   the  spring  and 
fall  of  1832.  _ 
II.  The   saints   in   Zion   celebrated  the 


birth  of  the  Church  at  the  Ferry 
on  the  Big  Blue  River,  April  6th, 
1833. 

III.  Later  in  April,   1833,  storm  clouds 
of  persecution  appeared. 

IV.  In  the  summer  of  1833  a  school  for 

the  elders  was  organized  in  Zion. 
V.  The   "Secret   Constitution"   of     the 
Jackson   County  mob  was  written 
in  July,  1833. 
VI.  On  July  20th,  1833,  a  mob  of  four 
to  five  hundred  attacked  the  saints 
in  Independence,  Missouri. 
VII.  The  leaders  of  the  mob  were  sec- 
tarian priests  and  civil  officers. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "The  Secret  Con- 
stitution": "We,  the  undersigned,  citi- 
zens of  Jackson  county,  believe  that  an 
important  crisis  is  at  hand,  as  regards  our 
civil  society,  in  consequence  of  a  pretend- 
ed religious  sect  of  people,  that  have  set- 
tled, and  are  still  settling  in  our  county, 
styhng  themselves  Mormons;  and  intend- 
ing, as  we  do,  to  rid  our  society,  'peace- 
ably if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must,'  and 
believing  as  we  do,  that  the  arm  of  the 
civil  law  does  not  afford  us  a  guarantee 
against  the  evils  which  are  now  inflicted 
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upon  us,  and  seem  to  be  increasing,  by 
the  said  religious  sect,  deem  it  expedient, 
and  of  the  highest  importance  to  form 
ourselves  into  a  company  for  the  better 
and  easier  accomplishment  of  our  pur- 
pose— a  purpose  which  is  justified  as  well 
by  the  law  of  nature,  as  by  the  law  of 
self-preservation. 

"It  is  more  than  two  years     since     the 

first  of  these   fanatics,  or   knaves   

made  their  first  appearance  amongst  us, 
and  pretended to  hold  personal  com- 
munication and  converse  face  to  face  with 
the  Most  High  God;  to  receive  communi- 
cations and  revelations  direct  from  heav- 
en; to  heal  the  sick  by  laying  on  hands; 
and to  perform  all  the  wonder-work- 
ing miracles  wrought  by  the  inspired 
Apostles  and  Prophets  of  old. 

"We  believed  them^  deluded  fanatics,  or 
weak  and  designing  knaves,  and  that  they 
and  their  pretensions  would  soon  pass 
away;  but  in  this  we  were  deceived.  The 
arts  of  a  few  designing  leaders  amongst 
them,  have  thus  far  succeeded  in  holding 
them  together  as  a  society;  and  since  the 
arrival  of  the  first  of  them,  they  have 
been  daily  increasing  in  numbers;  and  if 
they  had  b,een  respectable  citizens  in  so- 
ciety and  thus  deluded,  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  our  pity  rather  than  to 
our  contempt  and  hatred;  but  from  their 
appearance,  from  their  manners,  and  from 
their  conduct  since  their  coming  among 
us,  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  that, 
with  but  very  few  .exceptions,  they  were 
of  the  very  dregs  of  that  society^  from 
which  they  came,  lazy,  idle,  and  vicious. 
They  brought  into  our  country  lit- 
tle or  no  property  with  them  and  left  less 
behind  them,  and  we  infer  that  those  only 
yoke  themselves  to  the  Mormon  car  who 
had  nothing  earthly  or  heavenly  to  lose 
by  the  change;  and  we  fear  that  if  some  of 
the  leaders  amongst  them,  had  paid  the 
forfeit  due  to  crime,  instead  of  being 
chosen  ambassadors  of  the  Most  High, 
they  would  have  been  inmates  of  solitary 
cells 

"They  declare  openly  that  their  God 
hath  given  them  this  county  of  land,  and 
that  sooner  or  later  they  must  and  will 
have  possession  of  our  lands  for  an  in- 
heritance; and,  in  fine  .  .  .  we  believe  it  a 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  our  wives  and 
children,  to  the  cause  of  public  morals, 
to  remove  them  froni  among  us  .  .  . 
....  "We,  therefore,  agree,  that  after 
timely  warning,  and  receiving  an  ade- 
quate compensation  for  what  little  prop- 
erty they  cannot  take  with  them,  they  re- 
fuse to  leave  us  in  peace,  as  they  found 
us,  —  we  agree  to  use  such  means  as  may 
be  sufficient  to  remove  them,  and  to  that 
end   we   each   pledge   to   each   other   our 


bodily  powers,  our  lives,  fortunes  and 
sacred  honors. 

"We  will  meet  at  the  court  house,  at 
the  town  of  Independence,  on  Saturday 
next,  the  20th  of  July,  fo  consult  on  sub- 
sequent movements." 

Among  the  hundreds  of  names  attach- 
ed to  the  above  document  were:  Lewis 
Franklin,  jailor;  Samuel  C.  Owens,  coun- 
ty clerk;  Russel  Hicks,  deputy  county- 
clerk;  R.  W.  Cummins,  Indian  agent; 
JamiCs  H.  Flournoy,  postmaster;  S.  D. 
Lucas,  colonel  and  judge  of  the  court; 
Henry  Chiles,  attorney-at-law;  N.  K. 
Olmstead,  M.  D.;  John  Smith,  justice  of 
the  peace;  Samuel  Weston,  justice  of  the 
peace;  WiUiam  Brown,  constable;  Abner 
F.  Staples,  captain;  Thomas  Pitcher,  dep- 
uty constable;  Moses  G.  Wilson,  and 
Thomas  Wilson,  merchants.  (Joseph 
Smith,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I,  pp. 
374-76). 

AppHcation:  What  should  be  my  at- 
titude when  abused  because  of  my  re- 
ligion ? 

Second  Simday,   October  12,   1930 

Lesson  37.  Expulsion  of  the  Saints  from 
Jackson  County,  Missouri — 1833   (Cont) 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  37. 

Supplementary  References:  B.  H.  Rob- 
erts, Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  I,  pp.  335-347;  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  Autobiography,  pp.  99-113;  Andrew 
Jensen,  Church  Chronology,  pp.  9-10;  Jos- 
eph Fielding  Smith,  Essentials  of  Church 
History,  pp.  156-167;  B.  H.  Roberts,  Mis- 
souri Persecutions,  pp.  88-100;  Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  394-399. 

Objective:  To  show  the  consequences 
of  a  disregard  for  law  and  order. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  July  23rd,  1833,  a  Jackson  County 
mob  dashed  into  Independence 
bearing  a  red  flag. 

II.  Fearing  the  destruction  of  the 
saints,  six  leading  elders  offered 
themselves  as  a  ransom. 

III.  Certain  leaders  of  the  saints  agreed 
to  leave  Jackson  County  by  Jan- 
uary 1st,  1834. 

IV.  A  day  or  two  later,  Oliver  Cow- 
dery  left  for  Kir t land  to  confer 
with  the  Prophet  and  other  gen- 
eral authorities. 
V.  Meantime  a  number  of  the  saints 
moved  south  into  Van  Buren 
County. 

VI.  On  October  20th,  1833,  the  saints 
announced  that  they  would  defend 
themselves  by  process  of  law. 
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VII.  Saturday,  October  26th,  the  mob 
met  and  voted  to  drive  the  Mor- 
mons from  Jackson  County  Mis- 
souri. 
VIII.  The  saintS'  were  now  inhumanly 
persecuted. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "That  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jackson  County  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  Church,  became 
jealous  of  our  growing  influence  and  num- 
bers. Political  demagogues  were  afraid 
we  should  rule  the  county;  and  religious 
priests  and  bigots  felt  that  we  were  pow- 
erful rivals,  and  about  to  excel  all  other 
societies  in  the  State  in  numbers,  and  in 
power  and  influence. 

"These  feelings,  and  the  false  state- 
ments and  influences  growing  out  of 
them,  gave  rise  to  the  organization  of  a 
company  of  outlaws,  whose  avowed  object 
was  to  drive  the  Church  of  the  Saints 
from  the  county. 

"These  were  composed  of  lawyers,  mag- 
istrates, county  officers,  civil  and  mili- 
tary; religious  ministers,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  ignorant  and  uninformed  por- 
tion of  the  population,  whose  prejudices 
were  easily  aroused. 

"They  commenced  operations  by  assem- 
bling in  great  numbers,  destroying  a 
printing  office  and  its  materials;  demol- 
ishing dwellings  and  stores,  and  plunder- 
ing the  contents  and  strewing  them  in 
the  street;  cutting  open  feather  beds, 
breaking  furniture,  destroying  fences  and 
crops,  whipping,  threatening  and  vari- 
ously abusing  men,  women  and  children, 
etc. 

"The  saints  submitted  to  these  out- 
rages for  a  time  in  all  patience,  without 
defense  or  resistance  of  any  kind,  sup- 
posing that  the  public  authorities  would 
of  course  put  a  stop  to  them,  as  in  duty 
bound. 

"But  they  were  soon  convinced  to  the 
contrary,  and  were  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  for  defense;  and  also  to  make  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  to  prosecute  ac- 
cording to  law.  We  assembled  in  small 
bodies  in  different  neighborhoods,  and 
stood  on  guard  during  the  nights,  being 
ready  to  march  in  a  moment  to  any  place 
of  attack. 

"I  had  the  command  of  about  sixty  men 
wiho  were  thus  assembled  in  the  Coles- 
ville  branch;  and  rendezvoused  in  some 
log  buildings  during  a  very  rainy  time. 

"It  was  evening,  I  was  out  in  the  act 
of  posting  guards  a  short  distance  from 
the  dwellings,  when  two  men  assailed  us, 
armed  with  guns  and  pistols;  and  suppos- 
ing it  against  our  principles  to  make  any 
defense,  they  attacked  the  guards,  I  was 
without  arms,  but  stepped  forward  to  in- 


terfere between  them,  when  one  of  them 
drew  his  gun  backwards,  and,  with  both 
hands,  struck  the  barrel  of  it  across  the 
top  of  my  head.  I  staggered  back,  but 
did  not  fall;  the  blood  came  streaming 
down  my  face,  and  I  was  for  an  instant 
stunned  by  t'he  blow;  but,  recovering  my- 
self, I  called  help  from  the  house  and 
disarmed  them,  and  put  them  under 
guard  till  morning.  Their  arms  were  then 
restored,  and  they  let  go  in  peace. 

"The  taking  of  these  two  men  proved  a 
preventive  against  an  attack  that  night. 
They  were  the  advance  of  a  party  of 
men  who  were  about  to  come  upon  the 
settlement,  but  were  disconcerted  by  this 
means."  (Parley  P.  Pratt's  Autobiogra- 
phy, pp.  102-104). 

Application:  How  should  I  settle 
what  difficulties  I  may  [have  with  my 
fellow  citizens? 

Third  Sunday,  October  19,  1930 

Lesson  38.    Expulsion  of  the  Saints  from 
Jackson  County  Consumated. 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  38. 

Supplementary  References:  Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  429-440;  B.  H.  Roberts.  The 
Missouri  Persecutions,  pp.  101-110;  B.  H. 
Roberts,  A  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  I,  pp.  337-347;  Parley  P. 
Pratt's  Autobiography,  pp.  99-113. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  saints 
were  driven  from  Jackson  County.  Mis- 
souri, by  a  malicious  mob. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Monday  evening,  November  4th, 
1833,  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  saints  and  the  mob. 
II.  The  same  evening  Sidney  Gilbert 
and  others  were  on  trial  at  the 
court  house  in  Independence. 

III.  That  same  night  Gilbert,  Morley, 
and  Corrill  were  liberated  to  in- 
terview the  leaders  of  the  saints 
to  negotiate  measures  of  peace. 

IV.  On  the  morning  of  November  Sth. 
1833,  a  mob  militia  appeared  in 
Independence. 

V.  The  same  morning  one  hundred 
armed  Mormons  marched  toward 
Independence  and  halted  one  mile 
west  of  the  town. 
VI.  Colonel  Pitcher,  leader  of  the  mil- 
itia, demanded  the  arms  of  the 
saints,  and  certain  Mormons  who 
wfho  had  participated  in  the  battle 
the  evening  before. 
VII.  Having  surrendered  their  arms,  the 

saints  were  attacked  by  the  mob. 
VIII.  On    Thursday,      November      7th, 
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banks  of  the  Missouri  river  began 
to  be  lined  with  the  exiled  saints. 
IX.  By  early  spring  of  1834  the  saints 
had  all  been  driven  from  Jackson 
county,  Missouri,  and  all  their 
homes  had  been  destroyed. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  The  Prophet,  who 
was  at  his  home  in  Kirtland  the  night  of 
November  13,  1833,  has  the  following  to 
say  about  the  meteors  in  the  heavens: 

"About  4  o'clock  a.  m.  I  was  awakened 
by  Brother  Davis  knocking  at  niy  door, 
and  calling  on  me  to  arise  and  behold  the 
signs  in  the  heavens.  I  arose,  and  to  my 
great  joy,  beheld  the  stars  fall  from  heav-- 
en  like  a  shower  of  hailstones;  a  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  word  of  God,  as  re- 
corded in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  a  sure 
sign  that  the  coming  of  Christ  is  close  at 
hand.  In  the  midst  of  this  shower  of  fire, 
I  was  led  to  exclaim,  "How  marvelous  are 
Thy  works,  O  Lord!  I  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  mercy  unto  Thy  servant;  save  me  in 
Thy  Kjingdom  for  Christ's  sake."  Amen. 

"The  appearance  of  these  signs  varied 
in  different  sections  of  the  country:  in 
Zion,  all  heaven  seemed  enwrapped  in 
splendid  fireworks,  as  if  every  star  in  the 
broad  expanse  had  been  suddenly  hurled 
from  its  course,  and  sent  lawless  through 
the  wilds  of  ether.  Some  at  times  ap- 
peared like  bright  shooting-  meteors,  with 
long  trains  of  light  following  in  their 
course,  and  in  numbers  resembled  large 
drops  of  rain  in  sunshine.  These  seemed 
to  vanish  when  they  fell  behind  the  trees, 
or  came  near  tbe  ground.  Some  of  the 
long  trains  of  lights  following  the  me- 
teoric stars,  were  visible  for  some  sec- 
onds; these  streaks  would  curl  and  twist 
up  like  serpents  writhing.  The  appear- 
ance was  beautiful,  grand,  and  sublime  be- 
yond description;  and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  artillery  and  fireworks  of  eternity 
were  set  in  motion  to  enchant  and  enter- 
tain the  Saints,  and  terrify  and  awe  the 
sinners  of  the  earth.  Beautiful  and  terri- 
fic as  was  the  scenery,  it  will  not  fully 
compare  with  the  time  when  the  sun  shall 
become  black  like  sack-cloth  of  hair,  the 
moon  like  blood,  and  the  stars  fall  to  the 
earth— Rev.  vi:  13."  (Joseph  Smith,  Jun- 
ior,  History  of  the   Church,  Vol.   I,  pp. 

439-40). 

During  the  night  of  November  13th, 
while  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri  River  with  the  exiles  he 
saw  the  meteors  in  the  heavens: 

"Next  day  our  company  still  increased, 
and  we  were  principally  engaged  in  fell- 
ing Cottonwood  trees  and  erecting  them 
into  small  cabins.  The  next  night  being 
clear,  we  began  to  enjoy  some  degree  of 
comfort. 


"About  two  o'clock  the  next  morping 

we  were  called  up  by  the  cry  of  sighs  in 
the  heavens.  We  arose,  and  to  our  great 
astonishment  all  the  firmament  seemed 
enveloped  in  splendid  fire  works,  as  if 
every  star  in  the  broad  expanse  had  been 
hurled  from  its  course,  and  sent  lawless 
through  the  wilds  of  ether.  Thousands 
of  bright  meteors  were  shooting  through 
space  in  every  direction,  with  long  trains 
of  light  following  in  their  course.  This 
lasted  for  several  hours,  and  was  only 
closed  by  the  dawn  of  the  rising  sun. 
Every  heart  was  filled  with  joy  at  this 
majestic  display  of  signs  and  wonders, 
showing  the  near  approach  of  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  God."  (Parley  P.  Pratt's 
Autobiography,  pp.  110.) 

AppHcation:  Under  what  conditions 
should  I  take  up  arms  in  self  defense? 

Fourth  Sunday,   October  26,   1930 

Lesson  39.     Zion's  Camp. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  39. 

Supplementary  References:  Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
I,  pp.  444-493;  Vol.  II,  pp.  1,  3,  and  24; 
40-44;  61-82.  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  The 
Missouri  Persecutionis,  pp.  128-138.  Brig- 
ham  H.  Roberts,  A  Comprehensive  His- 
tory of  the  Church,  Vol.  I,  pp.  357-368. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Prophet 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Church  did  all  in 
their  power  to  redeem  Zion. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  January  1,  1834,  Lyman  Wight  and 
Parley  P.  Pratt  were  sent  to  Kirt- 
land to  confer  with  the  Presidency 
of  the  Church. 
XL  During  the  spring  of  1834,  sectarian 
priests  were  actually  opposed  to  re- 
storing the  saints  to  their  homes  in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri. 
III.  During  February,  both  in  Kirtland 
and  Clay  county,  every  effort  Was 
being  made  to  restore  the  exiles  to 
their  homes  in  Jackson  County. 
rV.  The  cause  and  object  of  the  Jack- 
son County  persecutions  were  ex- 
plained by  the  Lord,  February  24th, 
1834. 

V.  Lyman  Wight  and  Parley  P.  Pratt 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  Prophet 
in  Kirtland,  February  24th,  1834. 
VI.  February  26th  to  March  28th,  1834, 
the  Prophet  soug^ht  funds  and  vol- 
unteers to  redeem  Zion. 
VII.  Zion's  camp  was  organized  at  New 
Portage,  Ohio,  May  6th,  1834,  and 
on  the  8th  started  south-westward 
for  Missouri. 
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A  Puzzling  Religious  Service 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "On  Sunday,  June 
1,  we  preached  all  day,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  came  out  to  hear. 
Brother  John  Carter  preached  in  the 
morning.  By  this  time  the  inhabitants 
began  to  flock  down  in  companies  to  ihear 
preaching,  as  they  understood  we  were 
professors  of  religion  and  had  had  a  meet- 
ing in  the  morning.  Brother  Joseph  then 
proposed  that  some  of  the  brethren  should 
set  forth  different  portions  of  the  Gospel 
in  their  discourses,  as  held  by  the  relig- 
ious world.  He  called  upon  Brother  Jos- 
eph Young  to  preach  upon  the  principles 
of  free  salvation.  He  then  called  upon 
Brigham  Young  to  speak,  who  set  forth 
baptism  as  essential  to  salvation.  He  was 
followed  by  Brother  Orson  Hyde,  who 
proved  by  the  scriptures  that  baptism  was 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  He  next  called 
upon  Brother  Lyman  E.  Johnson,  who 
spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  necessity 
of  men  being  upright  in  their  walk,  and 
keeping  the  Sabbath  day  holy.  He  then 
called  upon  Brother  Orson  Pratt,  who  de- 
livered an  excellent  discourse  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  final  restoration  of  all  things. 
The  services  of  the  day  were  concluded 
by  a  powerful  exhortation  from  Eleazer 
Miller  ....  After  the  day's  services  were 
over  at  this  place,  many  strangers  were 
in  our  camp  making  remarks  upon  the 
preaching  which  they  had  heard.  They 
said  Brother  Joseph  Young,  by  his  preach- 
ing, they  should  judge  was  a  Methodist. 
They  thought  Brother  Brigham  Young 
was  a  close  communion  Baptist.  Brother 
Orson  Hyde  they  supposed  was  a  Camp- 
bellite  or  Reformed  Baptist.  Brother  Ly- 
man E.  Johnson  they  supposed  was  a 
Presbyterian,  and  Brother  Orson  Pratt  a 
Restorationer.  They  inquired  if  we  all 
belonged  to  one  denomination,  the  an- 
swer was,  We  were  some  of  us  Baptists, 
some  Methodists,  some  Presbyterians, 
some  Campbellites,  and  some  Restoration- 
ers."  Times  and  Seasons,  vol.  vi.  pp.  772' 
3.  (Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  II,  pp.  78-9). 


The  Finding  of  Zelph 

"During  our  travels  we  visited  several 
of  the  mounds  which  had  been  thrown  up 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try— Nephites,  Lamanites,  etc.,  and  this 
morning  I  went  up  on  a  high  mound,  near, 
the  river,  accompanied  by  the  brethren. 
From  this  mound  we  could  overlook  the 
tops  of  the  trees  and  view  the  prairie 
on  each  side  of  the  river  as  far  as  our 
vision  could  extend,  and  the  scenery  was 
truly  delightful. 

"On  the  top  of  the  mound  were  stones 
which  presented  the  appearance  of  three 
altars  having  been  erected  one  above  the 
other,  according  to  the  ancient  order;  and 
the  remains  of  bones  were  strewn  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  brethren 
procured  a  shovel  and  a  hoe,  and  remBv- 
ing  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  one 
foot,  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a  man, 
almost  entire,  and  between  his  ribs  the 
stone  point  of  a  Lamanitish  arrow,  which 
evidently  produced  his  death.  Elder  Burr 
Riggs  retained  the  arrow.  The  contem- 
plation of  the  scenery  around  us  produced 
peculiar  sensations  in  our  bosoms;  and 
subsequently  the  visions  of  the  past  being 
opened  to  my  understanding  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Almighty,  I  discovered  that  the 
person  whose  skeleton  we  had  seen  was  a 
white  Lamanite",  a  large  thick-set  man,  and 
a  man  of  God.  His  name  was  Zelph. 
He  was  a  warrior  and  chieftain  under  the 
great  prophet  Onandagus,  who  was  known 
from  the  eastern  sea  to  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. The  curse  was  taken  from  Zelph, 
or,  at  least,  in  part — one  of  his  thigh 
bones  was  broken  by  a  stone  flung  from 
a  sling,  while  in  battle,  years  before  his 
death.  He  was  killed  in  battle  by  the 
arrow  found  among  his  ribs,  during  a 
great  struggle  with  the  Lamanites."  (Jos- 
eph Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church. 
Vol.  II.  pp.  79-80). 

Application:  When  I  have  done  all 
that  the  Lord  requires  of  me,  then  I  am 
free  from  condemnation. 


BITS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


It  is  the  life  of  duty 

That  makes  a  life  of  beauty. 

The  sage  lives  in  thoughts ; 
The  saint  lives  in  heart  throbs. 


Faith  is  the  strength  of  will,  the 
soul  of  aspiration,  the  nerve  of  cour- 
age, the  heart  of  hope  and  the  vital 
life  of  morality  and  spirituality. 

— Nephi  Jensen. 
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lessons'  for   OCTOBER,    1930 
First  Sunday,  October  5,  1930 
A  PICTURE  LESSON— 

This  is  the  period  in  which  the  children 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  stories 
which  they  have  enjoyed  during  the  past 
month.  They  will  tell  these  stories  as 
they  look  at  the  pictures  which  the  teach- 
ers will  show.  As  they  look  at  the  pic- 
ture representing  the  Announcement,  help 
them  to  tell  how  the  Lord  directed  Joseph 
to  do  the  thing  which  He  wished  him  to 
do.  There  are  so  many  lovely  pictures  of 
the  Birth  of  Christ  and  the  Message  to 
the  Shepherds  that  one  might  show  all 
that  one  could  obtain.  The  children  will 
understand  that  each  represents  the  story 
as  the  artist  himself  imagined  it  to  be.  In 
"The  Bible  and  Church  History  Stories" 
we  have  the  following,  "The  Arrival  at 
Bethlehem,"  "The  Announcement  to  the 
Shepherds,"  and  "The  Arriv;al  of  the 
Shepherds."  Help  the  children  to  feel 
that  Our  Father  in  Heaven  was  the  giver 
of  a  great  gift  when  He  gave  His  only 
Begotton  Son  to  the  world.  Note,  the 
devotion  by  word  and  deed  of  Joseph  to 
Mary;  the  willingness  of  Mary  to  give 
herself  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God  to  become  the  mother  of  Jesus  and 
her  obedience  to  the  king  as  she  journeyed 
with  her  husband  to  Bethlehem  to  be  tax- 
ed. Surely  these  acts  were  gifts  of  love 
and  service. 

What  great  gift  did  Our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther bestow  upon  the  shepherds?  What 
gifts  did  they  offer  to  Mary  and  Jesus  and 
to  all  those  whom  they  met  after  they  had 
seen  Jesus?  Notice  their  attitude  in  the 
picture,  "The  Arrival  of  the  Shephards." 
What  kind  of  feelings  does  it  represent? 

Second  Sunday,  October  12,  1930 

Lesson  81.     The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple. 

Text:     Luke  2:22-38. 

References:  "Weed's  Life  of  Christ." 
Chapter  IV. 

Objective :  The  more  we  love,  the  more 
we  give. 

Pictures:  See  Bible  and  Church  His- 
tory Stories  and  also  the  one  in  The  Pri- 
mary Set  of  Pictures. 


Memory  Gem: 
Songs: 
Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Mary  and  Joseph  Take  Jesus  to  Je- 
rusalem. 

a.  To  present  Him  to  the  Lord. 

1.  Mary  desired  Him  to  be  a  Ghild 
of  God. 

b.  To    receive    a    blessing    from    the 
priest. 

c.  To  show  happiness  and  thanksgiv- 
ing for  such  a  gift. 

d.  Mary  and  Joseph  offered  an  offer- 
ing of  two  doves. 

II.  Others   are   Blessed   Because  of  the 
visit. 

a.  Simeon,  recognizes  Jesus  as     the 
Christ. 

1.  Simeon,  a  just  and  devout  man. 

2.  He  had  received  a  sacred  prom- 
ise. 

a.  Inspired  to  come  to  the  Tem- 
ple. 

3.  The  promise  fulfilled. 

4.  He  praises  God  and  prophesies 
of  Christ. 

b.  Through  Simeon's  joy  Mary     re- 
ceives new  blessings. 

1.  She  and  Joseph  are  strengthened 
in  their  knowledge  of  Jesus'  mis- 
sion. 

c.  Anna  gives  thanks  to  God  for  the 
gift  of  Jesus. 

1.  Anna,  a  prophetess  who  worked 
always  in  the  temple. 
2.  Blessed   by   God^  to   recognize 
Jesus  as  the  Savior. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Contact. 
Find  out  from  the  children  how  many  of 
them  have  babies  in  their  homes,  how 
many  of  them  have  been  to  Fast  Meeting 
with  their  mothers,  Why  did  they  go  there, 
when  they  were  so  tiny,  how  did  they  act, 
what  did  the  brethren  do,  etc?  Ask  if 
any  child  remembers  of  having  seen  a 
tiny  baby  blessed  by  his^  father  in  his 
own  home  when  he  was  just  eight  days 
old.  This  is  a  Jewish  custom  which  has 
been  used  in  our  church.  It  was  practiced 
and  still  is  practiced  in  the  homes  of  pio- 
neer families.  When  parents  have  their 
little  babies  blessed  they  desire  to  give 
them  a  name  and  to  pray  to  God  to  help 
them  to  love  the  Lord  and  to  have  a  de- 
sire to  work  for  Him  and  His  children. 
They  also  wish  that  they  may  live  until 
they  have  finished  the  work  God  has  giv- 
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en  them  to  do.  In  our  story  today,  we  are 
to  find  out  how  Jesus  was  blessed,  not  in 
a  meeting  house,  but  in  the  temple. 

Questions — AppHcation.  It  is  suggest- 
ed that  the  teacher  tell  the  story  of  her 
blessing  when  she  was  a  babe.  To  make 
a  nice  little  story  tell  about  the  joy  of  the 
mother  and  father,  describe  them  and  tell 
what  other  members  of  the  family  went 
also.  Tell  what  kind  of  a  dress  'this 
babe  wore,  what  kind  of  a  bonnet,  wrap, 
booties,  etc.  Continue  with  a  word  about 
the  meeting  house  and  any  other  inter- 
esting bits  the  teacher  may  obtain.  Per- 
haps she  can  show  her  family  record,  tell 
where  it  is  written,  when,  by  whom  and 
where  she  was  named  and  blessed. 
_  Then  ask  "the  children  to  go  home  and 
find  out  all  these  things  about  themselves. 
Suggest  that  they  ask  to  see  their  own 
records.  Then  let  the  children  tell  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  each  day  that  is 
helping  them  to  do  the  work  Our  Father 
has  for  them  to  do.  What  kind  acts  are 
they  giving  to  those  they  love  to  show 
them  that  they  love  them?     Etc. 

Third  Sunday,  October  li9,  1930 

Lesson  82.    The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men 

Text:     Matt  2:1-11. 

References:  "Weed's  Life  of  Christ," 
"Ben  Hur,  Book  I,  V,  XII,  XIV. 

Objective:  The  more  we  love,  the  more 
we  give. 

Memory  Gem: 

Pictures:  "Worship  of  the  Wise  Men" 
by  Hofmann,  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories.  Use  also  the  pictures  of  their 
journey  from  Bible  Story  Books  or  from 
Christmas  postal  cards,  etc. 

Songs: 
Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Wise  Men  of  the  East  See  the  Prom- 
ised Star. 

a.  It  tells  of  the  Savior's  Birth. 
1.  Was  promised  as  a  sign. 

b.  They  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

1.  Riding  white  camels. 

2.  Seeking  the  new  born  king. 

3.  Carrying  gifts  of  love. 

II.  They    Seek    Information      of      King 
Hergd. 

a.  That  they  might  worship  the  new 
king. 

b.  King   Herod   is   unable   to   inform 
them. 

1.  He    demands      the      information 
from  his  scribes. 

c.  He    feigns    a    desire     to     worship 
Christ. 

III.  They  Worship  the  Babe  of  Bethle- 
hem. 

a.  The  new  star  shows  them  the  way. 


b.  They  present  their  gifts  and  show 
their  devotion. 

c.  They  depart  rejoicing. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Contact. 
Perhaps  the  following  little  story  will 
help  to  make  a  good  approach  to  the  les- 
son. Once  there  was  a  father,  a  mother, 
and  a  little  girl  who  wished  to  see  the  lit- 
tle girl's  grandmother.  The  grandmother 
lived  far  away.  To  get  to  her  home,  these 
folks  would  have  to  go  on  the  train  for 
a  long  ways,  then  on  a  bus  for  several 
more  miles  and  then  by  automobile  for 
still  more  miles.  They  would  also  have  to 
have  a  great  many  dollars  to  pay  for  tick 
ets  to  give  to  the  conductors.  Then  the 
father  would  have  to  ask  if  he  could  have 
a  vacation. 

The  more  this  little  family  thought 
about  a  trip  to  see  their  grandmother  the 
more  difficult  it  seemed  to  become.  Then 
one  day  a  letter  came  from  her.  It  said, 
"Please  come  to  see  me  on  my  birthday. 
I  am  not  feeling  very  well.  I'm  sure  a 
visit  from  you  would  make  me  better." 
When  the  little  girl  heard  the  letter,  she 
said,  "Oh,  mother  let  us  go.  I  will  pay  all 
my  pennies  for  my  ticket."  Mother  said. 
"And  I  will  go  without  a  new  coat.  I  can 
make  this  one  do  for  one  more  winter." 

_  So  they  told  Father  what  they  had  de- 
cided. He  said  "I'll  take  some  of  my 
work  along  to  do  while  I  am  away.  And 
I'll  stretch  every  dollar  to  make  it  last 
longer.  Of  course  we  can  go,  when 
everybody  is  so  willing  to  give  and  to 
help." 

So  they  packed  their  grips  and  went 
to  see  "Grandma."  When  Grandmother 
had  kissed  them  all  she  said,  "You  have 
made  me  so  happy.  Just  to  see  your  faces 
and  to  feel  your  kisses  is  worth  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world." 

Our  Bible  story  for  today  is  about  some 
wise  men  who  lived  far  away  from  here, 
who  too,  were  willing  to  do  extra  things 
for  someone  they  loved. 
*  Quesfions^ — Application:  Find  out  from 
the  children  what  colors  the  leaves  are 
now,  and  what  they  are  beginning  to  do. 
When  the  leaves  fall  on  the  ground  in 
great  heaps  what  good  can  they  do  for 
the  flowers?  How  do  they  help  the  roots 
of  plants?  Sing,  if  possible,  a  song  about 
the  falling  leaves.  Then  let  the  children 
tell  what  service  acts  they  may  do  for 
the  folks  at  home,  at  this  time  of  year. 

Fourth  Sunday,   October  26,  1930 
Lesson  83.     The  Flight  into  Egypt. 

Text:     Matt.  2:13-23. 
Reference:    Weed's    "Life   of     Christ," 
Chapter  VI, 
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Objective:  Obedience  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  brings  pro- 
tection. 

Memory  Gem. 

Pictures:  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  by  A. 
Luzen-Mayer,  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories.  Same  subject  by  Plockhorst— 
Primary  Set  of  Pictures. 

Songs: 
Organization  of  Material:  ^ 

I.  The   Wise    Men   go    Home   another 
Way. 

a.  They  had  been  worshipping  Jesus. 

b.  They  were  instructed  by  God  in  a 
dream. 

1.  Of  Herod's  unrighteous  desires. 

2.  Warned  to  take  another  route. 
II.  Joseph  Takes  Mary  and  Jesus  to  a 

New  Home. 

a.  He  is  warned  by  God. 

1.  Of  Herod-'s  evil  intentions. 

2.  To  flee  to  Egypt. 

3.  To  remain  there  until  further  in- 
structions. 

b.  They  go  by  nig'ht. 
The  journey. 

III.  The  Holy  Family  Returns. 

a.  They  listen  to  the  Lord's  command 
1.  Why  was  it  wise  to  return? 

b.  They    go   to    Nazareth  instead    of 
Bethlehem. 

Why? 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Contact. 
Talk  with  the  children  a  little  about  air- 
planes. What  kinds  and  colors  have  they 
seen?  Who  knows  someone  who  has 
been  up  in  one?  What  great  flight  did 
Charles  Lindbergh  make?  What  has  he 
done  since?  Why  has  he  been  so  succes- 
ful?  What  air-plane  flew  in  June  from 
Ireland  over  to  America?  The  pilot  ot 
this  plane,  "The  Southern  Cross"  was 
Mr.  Charles  Kingsford-Smith  and  the 
wireless  operator  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Stannage. 


A  very  interesting  thing  happened  just 
before  they  left  Ireland.  The  following 
clipping  taken  from  the  daily  press  will 
tell  the  story: 

DUBLIN,  Irish  Free  State,  June  24— 
(AP) — J.  W.  Stannage,  wireless  operator 
of  The  Southern  Cross,  before  beginning 
today  on  a  trans-atlantic  flight  project  to 
New  York,  revealed  a  strange  dream  he 
had  during  the  night. 

He  said  that  he  dreamed  that  the  fHght 
was  commenced,  that  the  winds  were  fa- 
vorable and  that  splendid  progress  was 
being  made,  but  that  after  ten  hours  of 
flying  the  wireless  apparatus  suddenly 
failed.  Examination  showed  him  the  dy- 
namo had  "frozen"  or  was  stuck  tight. 

He  said  that  he  was  impelled  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  dream  to  make  a  fresh  careful 
examination  of  the  transmitting  apparatus 
and  was  surprised  and  dismayed  to  dis- 
cover that  the  dynamo  was  actually  on  the 
point  of  "freezing."  Repairs  were  effected 
immediately. 

If  one  of  us  had  received  a  similar 
warning  to  whom  would  we  give  the 
praise  for  it?  In  our  Bible  we  have  a 
pretty  story  of  how  Our  Heavenly  Father 
warned  Joseph  and  Mary  when  Jesus  was 
a  little  babe. 

Illustration — Application:  During  this 
lesson,  at  an  opportune  time,  tell  some  ex- 
periences which  you  as  a  teacher  or  some 
of  your  friends  have  had  when  you  have 
been  warned  of  coming  danger.  Help 
the  children  to  understand  that  everyone 
of  them  has  a  guardian  angel  who  will 
watch  over  them  and  tell  them  of  danger 
if  they  will  listen  to  its  voice.  Help  them 
also  to  realize  that  they  must  keep  their 
"ears  open"  always  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  hear  this  voice,  and  the  more  they 
try  to  listen  and  obey  it,  the  louder  and 
more  often  it  will  seem  to  whisper  to 
them. 
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LESSONS  FOR  OCTOBER,  1930 

First  Sunday,  October  5,  1930 

Lesson  No.  64-A.    The  Children's  Period. 

This  is  the  period  in  which  the  children 
tell  about  the  pictures  which  were  used 
for  the   last  three   lessons.     During  -this 


half  hour  or  so  they  express  in  their 
own  words  their  little  testimonies  to  the 
truth  of  the  principle  which  these  pic- 
tures teach.  We  hope  that  every  teacher 
will  make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  pictures 
found  in  "From  Ploughboy  to  Prophet," 
by  Wm.  A.  Morton  and  from  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Set  of  Pictures.  They 
are    as    follows:    "Joseph    Assisting    His 
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Father  on  the  Farm,"  "Joseph  Reading 
the  Bible,"  "Josepih  Praying  in  the  Grove," 
"Visit  of  the  Angel  Moroni,"  and  "Joseph 
Visits  Cumorah  and  Views  the  Plates." 
As  the  children  look  at  these  pictures 
help  them  to  see  and  to  express  the  truth 
that  earnest  effort  to  prepare  one's  self 
for  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  rewarded. 

Songs  for  the  month:  "God's  Care  of 
All  Things."  "The  Fall  Leaves."  Song 
Stories  for  the  Kindergarten,  Patty  Hill. 
"Obedience"  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
Songs,  Frances  Thomassen.  "We  Thank 
Thee,  O  God,  for  a  Prophet."  D.  S.  S. 
Book. 

Second  Sunday,  October  12,  1930 
Lesson  65.    Jesus'  Call  to  the  Fishermen. 

Text:  Matt.  4:18-22;  10:1-10;  Mark  1: 
16-20;  3:13-19;  Luke  5:1-11;  6:12-16;  Acts 
2,  3,  4.  Sunday  morning  in  the  Kinder- 
garten— Lesson  65. 

Objective:  Those  who  are  obedient  to 
the  Master's  call  become  more  helpful 
to  their  fellowmen. 

Pictures:  "Christ  and  the  Fishermen" 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Set  of  Pic- 
tures. 

Organization  of  Material: 

L  Jesus    Preaches   from    Peter's   Boat. ' 

a.  Great  crowds  had  followed  him. 

1.  He  sought  a  desirable  place  from 
which  to  speak. 

2.  He  found  the  boat  empty. 

3.  Asked   Simon   to   push   out  into 
the  water. 

b.  At  the   close   of  His  sermon,   He 
performs  a  miracle. 

1.  Peter  had  fisbed  all  day  in  vain. 

2.  At   Jesus'   command   many   fish 
were  caught. 

IL  He  calls  Twelve  Apostles. 

a.  Peter,    Andrew,    James    and    John 
are  called  first. 

1.  They  leave  their  nets  and  follow 
him. 

b.  Others    are    chosen    to    make    the 
twelve. 

1.  This  was  done  after  a  night  of 
prayer. 

2.  After  having  called  all  His  dis- 
ciples to  Him. 

IIL  He  sends  them  out  to  work  for  Him. 

a.  He  gives  them  the  right  to  be  His 
servants. 

b.  Commands  them  to  preach  and  to 
work  wonders  in  His  name. 

c.  They  obey  their  Master. 

d.  Many  have  faith  and  believe. 

e.  Miracles  performed. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Contact: 
Use  the  nature  point  of  contact  (approach 


to  the  lesson)  which  is  given  in  Sundav 
Morning  in  the  Kindergarten,  Lesson  65. 

Illustrations —  Application:  Call  the 
children's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
just  438  years  ago  today  that  Christopher 
Columbus  found  America.  Tell  them  the 
story  of  how  'he  felt  that  he  was  called  to 
find  a  new  world.  Tell  how  earnestly  he 
worked  to  be  able  to  obey  that  call  which 
he  felt  so  keenly.  A  picture  of  him  and 
of  his  boat  would  help  greatly  to  put  the 
story  over. 

Every  child  is  called  to  do  the  work 
which  Our  Father  in  Heaven  wishes  him 
to  do.  How  many  little  children  hear 
their  Master's  call?  (They  may  listen 
and  go  when  mother  calls,  when  father 
calls,  when  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
calls,  because  these  folks  are  working  for 
the  Master,  for  Our  Father  in  Heaven.) 
As  you  look  at  the  picture,  observe  how 
eager  the  fishermen  are  to  go  with  Jesus 
Christ  when  He  called  them. 

Rest  Exercise:  Let  the  children  pre- 
tend that  they  are  rowing  a  boat  and 
casting  a  fishing  net  into  the  sea  as  the 
fishermen  did  many,  many  years  ago. 

Gem: 
"If  you  are  told  to  do  a  thing, 
And  mean  to  do  it  really, 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves, 
Do  it  fully,  freely." 

Third  Sunday,  October  19,  1930 

Lesson   66.     The   Authority   of   Christ 
Again  Restored  to  Earth. 

Text:  History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  40-42.  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten, Lesson  66. 

Objective:  In  order  to  officiate  in  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  one  must  have 
the  proper  authority  and  hold  himself 
worthy  of  it. 

Pictures:  Visit  of  the  Apostles,  Peter, 
James  and  John.  From  "Ploughboy  to 
Prophet,"  by  Wm.  A.  Morton.  "Organiz- 
ing the  Church"  and  "Joseph  Smith"  from 
Kindergarten  and  Primary  Set  of  Pic- 
tures. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Joseph  Smith  looking  for  the     True 
Church. 

a.  He    has    been    promised    that      it 
would  be  restored. 

1.  In  answer  to  his  prayer  in  the 
woods. 

2.  By  Our  Father  in  Heaven. 

b.  He  was  seeking  daily  to  be  worthy 
to  help  in  the  Church. 

1.  By  studying  the  Bible. 

2.  By  thinking  pure  thoughts   and 
doing  kind  deeds. 

c.  He  knew  that  Jesus'  apostles  forrn- 
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erly  held  the   power   to     organize 
such  a  Church. 

1.  It  was  given  to  them  by  Jesus 
Himself. 
II.  Peter,    James    and    John    appear    to 
Joseph  Smith. 

a.  While    he    and    Oliver      Cowdery 
were  talking  together. 

b.  They  had  been  sent  by  Christ. 

c.  To    give    Joseph    the    same    power 
that  Jesus  had  given  them. 

d.  They  blessed  Joseph  Smith. 

1.  Ordained    him    an    apostle      of 
Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Gave  him  the  right  to  organize 
a  Church. 

3.  To  call  other  men  to  help. 

4.  To  do  the  things   Christ  did  in 
His  church. 

5.  They   blessed    Oliver      Cowdery 
also. 

III.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Organ- 
ized. 

a.  Six  chosen  men  met  together. 

They  were  men  of  faith  and  good 
works. 

b.  They  were  baptized  and  blessed. 

By     Joseph     Smith     and     Oliver 
Cowdery. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Contact: 
Show  first  the  picture  of  "Christ  and  the 
Fisherman,"  used  last  month  and  help 
the  children  to  realize  that  these  three  men 
were  called  to  help  Jesus,  long,  long  ago. 
Jesus  gave  them  the  right  to  do  things, 
for  Him  when  He  was  not  there  just 
hke  mother  gives  us  the  rigfht  to  answer 
the  door  bell  when  she  is  busy  or  to  an- 
swer the  telephone  when  she  is  not  there. 

A  long,  long  time  after  this  Joseph 
Smith  was  looking  for  the  right  Church. 
In  answer  to  his  prayer  in  the  woods  Our 
Heavenly  Father  told  him  if  he  would 
do  right,  he  could  help  Him  start  His 
church.  Joseph  tried  to  do  right,  he  stud- 
ied the  Bible,  he  kept  himself  clean  and 
pure  and  he  kept  looking  for  some'  one 
to  come  to  give  him  the  right  to  help 
start  the  true  church.  He  knew  that  he 
didn't  build  a  shed  for  his  father  unless 
his  father  asked  him  to  do  it.  He  knew 
that  Jesus'  apostles  didn't  start  a  church 
in  a  different  town  without  the  ^rigiht  to 
do  it  from  Jesus,  so  he  kept  waiting  for 
some  one  to  give  him  the  power  to  do 
things.  One  day  as  he  was  resting  and 
talking  with  his  friend,  Oliver  Cowdery, 
his  wish  came  true.  Three  men  came 
and  give  him  the  right  to  start  a  church 
for  Jesus  Christ.  These  three  men  were 
the  very  same  ones  Jesus  had  blessed  and 
to  whom  He  had  given  power  when  He 
was  on  the  earth. 

They  were  the  three  fishermen,  whom 


Jesus  had  called  to  be  his  apostles  and 
they  came  because  Jesus  Christ  sent  them 
to  Joseph  Smith  to  tell  him  to  start  His 
church,  etc. 

Illustrations — Application:  Let  the  chil- 
dren talk  about  some  of  the  things  other 
folks  let  them  do.  What  does  your  big 
sister  give  you  the  right  to  do  sometimes? 
What  does  mother  say  you  may  do  some- 
times? Who  let  you  take  her  doll  the 
other  day?  Could  you  give  it  to  some  one 
else  if  you  had  wanted  to  do  so?  How 
did  you  conduct  yourself  at  other  times 
to  get  a  chance  to  hold  this  doll?  In 
what  way  do  you  set  the  table  in  order 
to  get  a  chance  to  do  it  often?  What 
shall  we  do  to  get  a  chance  to  lead  the 
children  to  their  classes?  Discuss  things 
little  children  may  do  to  be  worthy  to  be 
Sunday  School  teachers  or  missionaries 
acting  for  Our  Heavenly  Father. 

Rest  Exercise:  Dramatize  the  song, 
"Fall  Leaves"  in  Song  Stories  for  Kin- 
dergarten," Patty  Hill. 

Fourth  Sunday,   October  26,   1930 

Lesson  67,     A  Missionary  Call   and 
Experience. 

Text:  "My  First  Mission,"  by  George 
Q.  Cannon,  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten, Lesson  67. 

Objective:  Sacrifice,  throug^h  love  for 
the  Gospel,  brings  spiritual  blessings. 

Pictures:  Show  the  picture  of  a  mis- 
sionary, taken  if  possible  in  his  field  of 
labor. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  George  Q.  Cannon  called  on  a  mis- 
sion. 

a.  To  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

b.  He  was  timid  in  expressing  him- 
self in  public. 

c.  It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  leave 
his  home  and  family. 

d.  He  was  determined  to  succeed. 
II.  The  Lord  helped  him  to  do  difficult 

tasks. 

a.  He  arrived  safely  at  Honolulu. 

1.  After  a  most  unpleasant  voyage. 

(a)  Was  sea  sick. 

(b)  Had  poor  quarters  and  poor 
food. 

b.  Had   difficulty  in  proclaiming  his 
message. 

1.  White  men  were  not  interested 
in  it. 

2.  He  could  not  speak  the  language 
of  the  dark  skinned  people. 

3.  He   sickened   at   sight   of     their 
food. 

c.  The  Lord  opened  his  ears  to  un- 
derstand. 

1.  He  blessed  him  with  power  to 
speak  also. 
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d.  He  blessed  the  "poi"  to  be  sweet 
to  his  taste. 

III.  The  people  honor  his  name  and  mem- 
ory. 

a.  Because  he  taught  them  the  Gos- 
pel. 

b.  He  blest  their  sick. 

c.  He  set  them  a  worthy  example. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Contact: 
Use  the  point  of  contact  (approach  to  the 
lesson)  found  in  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Kindergarten.  Show  also  the  picture  of  a 
missionary. 

Illustrations — Application:  When  a  boy 
has  sore  throat,  why  does  his  mother  put 
him  to  bed?  What  does  he  miss  while  he 
is  sick?  What  generally  happens  to  him 
if  he  gets  up  before  he  should?  Which 
would  you  think  the  better  way  to  stay  in 
bed  three  days  and  miss,  your  play,  until 
you  get  well,  or  to  have  to  go  back  to 
bed  again  and  maybe  miss  your  play  for 


ten  days?  The  most  joy  really  comes  by 
going  without  things  when  we  know  it  is 
right  to  go  without  them.  Then  when 
we  may  have  them  again  they  seem  sweet- 
er still.  Sometimes,  like  the  missionaries, 
little  fo'lks  like  us  are  asked  to  go  with- 
out things  so  some  one  else  may  ihave 
them.  Once  a  year  the  Sunday  School 
superintendent  gives  us  a  little  envelope 
in  which  to  place  some  money.  This 
money  is  to  be  given  to  help  God's  work 
— so  that  lessons  may  be  written  for  us 
— and  that  people  may  visit  our  teachers 
to  help  them.  What  would  be  a  good  way 
to  get  this  money  without  asking  our 
parents  for  it?  What  could  we  go  with- 
out so  that  our  dime  may  be  put  in  this 
envelope? 

Rest  exercise:  What  is  going  on  in  the 
home  in  preparation  for  winter?  Let  the 
children  play  that  they  are  helping  moth- 
er prepare  the  fruit  for  bottling.  That 
they  are  helping  father  store  grain  and 
potatoes,  etc. 


A  GOOD  FAMILY  RE:C0RD 

The  Ave  children  in  the  ahove  picture,  children  of  Henry  Jackson, 
Prove  1st  Ward,  are,  reading  from  left  to  right,  Audreiy,  age  19;  Bllen, 
age  15;  Louise^  age  11,  Rachel,  age  9,  and  Joseph,  age  4.  Audrey  has 
not  been  absent  from  Sunday  School  for  7  years,  Eillen  for  4,  Louise 
for  5,  Rachel  for  2  and  Joseph  for  1  year.     . 


CHILDREN'S 


Some  Outstanding  Two-and-a-Half-Minute  Talks 


The  Importance  of  Right 
Thinking 

On  Sunday  morning  our  first  thought 
is  that  we  should  go  to  Sunday  School, 
partake  of  the  Sacrament  and  pay  at- 


He  said,  "I  know  not.  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?" 

The  Lord  said,  "What  hast  thou 
done?  The  voice  of  thy  brother's 
blood  cries  unto  me  from  the  ground, 
and  now  shalt  thou  be  cursed.     When 


tention  to  the  things  that  are  taught      thou   tillest   the   ground    it    shall   not 
us.    If  we  do  this  we  are  happy,  but  if     henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength. 

A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou 
be  in  the  earth." 

Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  "Satan 
tempted  me  because  of  my  brother's 
flocks.  His  offering  thou  did  accept, 
and    not    mine.      My    punishment    is 


not  our  conscience  will  hurt  us,  and  so 
it  is  with  all  our  daily  acts. 

There  are  two  paths  we  may  choose 
in  thinking,  the  right  and  wrong.    To 
always  think  pure  and  good  thoughts ' 
elevates  and  develops  our  minds.    But 

to  think  bad  thought's  and  continue  to  greater  than  I  can  bear."     Cain  was 

do  so  brings  unhappiness.  then  shut  out  from  the  presence  of  the 

It  was  wrong  thinking  that  caused  Lord. 

Cain  to  become  jealous  of  his  brother  We  have  often  heard  it  said  of  men 

Abel.     When  offering  their  sacrifices  and  women,  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

to  the  Lord  he  had  respect  unto  Abel  will    quit   striving   to   help  them,   as 

and  his  offering,  but  unto  Cain  and  Christ  said,  "The  Spirit  of  God  will 

his  offering  the  Lord  had  not  respect,  not  always  strive  with  man." 

Cain  was  wroth  and  his  countenance  It  is   that  still   small  voice   within 

fell.    He  listened  not  any  more  to  the  us  that  is  always  prompting  us  to  do 

voice  of  the  Lord,  neither  to  Abel  his  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  or 

brother.  place.    Some  people  have  gained  great 

Satan  said  to  Cain,  "Swear  unto  me  fame    and    fortune    by    heeding    this 

by  thy  throat,  and  I  will  this  day  de-  voice.     It  will  aid  us  in  becommg  a 

liver    thy    brother    Abel    into    thine  good  people. 

hands."    Cain  said,  "Truly  I  am  the  Thinking  cannot   be   clear   until   it 

master  of  this  great  secret,  that  I  may  has  had  expression.    We  must  write  or 

murder  my  brother  and  get  gain."  speak  or  act   our  thoughts,    or  they 

Cain  went  into  the  field  and  talked  will  remain  in  a  half  torpid  form.  Our 

with  Abel,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  feelings  must  have  expression  or  they 

while  they  were  in  the  field  Cain  rose  will  be  as  clouds  which  until  they  de- 

up  against  Abel  his  brother  and  slew  scend  in  rain  will  never  bring  up  fruits 

him.  or  flowers.     So  it  is  with  all  our  in- 

C'ain  gloried  in  that  which  he  had  ward  feelings.  Expression  gives  de- 
done,  saying:  "I  am  free;  surely  the  velopment.  Thought  is  the  blossom, 
flocks  of  my  brother  falleth  into  my  language,  the  opening  bud;  action  the 
hands."  fruit  behind  it. 

The  Lord  said  to  Cain,  "Where  is  ■  Age  12.                   Marjorie  Larson, 

Abel,  thy  brother?"  Elsinore,  Utah. 
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What  Missionary  Work  Have 
You  Done? 

I  live  in  Royal  Oak,  one  of  the  city 
suburbs  in  what  is  known  as  Greater 
Detroit.  When  my  parents  moved  to 
Royal  Oak  ten  years  ago,  Mormonism 
was,  in  that  locality,  little  known  and 
less  approved.  In  fact,  some  members 
of  our  family  were  told  that  the  peo- 
ple did  not  desire  our  religion  brought 
into  the  community  and  especially  the 
schools. 

The  family  of  my  present  teacher  of 
History,  became  interested  in  our  Re- 
lief Society  and  other  Church  func- 
tions, and  when  our  history  text  re- 
quired a  report  on  Mormonism,  my 
teacher  said  to  the  class,  "Carol  Snow 
is  a  little  Mormon  and  can  therefore, 
perhaps,  give  us  the  most  correct  report 
on  the  subject  in  hand.  Carol,  how 
much  time  do  you  wish?" 

I  replied,  "I  think  I  can  cover  the 
subject  in  an  hour." 

I  was  accordingly  assigned  an  hour 
for  the  subject  on  the  following  day. 

I  thought  the  students  would  be  most 
interested  in  the  story  of  the  Westward 
Hike  of  the  pioneers  under  leadership 
of  Brigham  Young,  but  soon  discovered 
that  they  wanted  to  know  all  about 
the  story  of  Mormonism  from  its  be- 
ginning, so  I  started  with  the  story  of 
the  boy  prophet,  his  desire  to  gain 
knowledge,  the  discovery  of  the  plates, 
showing  pictures  of  the  hill  Cumorah 
and  the  Sacred  Grove.  I  told  of  The 
Vision,  the  Organization  of  the  Church 
and  then  led  my  audience  with  the 
Saints  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  describing  the 
temple  and  explaining  the  purpose  of 
its  erection. 

Many  questions  were  asked  about 
the  dimensions  and  appearance  of  the 
plates,  of  the  engravings  thereon  and 
of  their  translation.  I  was  thankful 
indeed  for  the  technical  knowledge  I 
had  obtained  of  the  plates  and  facts 
connected  with  their  translation,  from 
my  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  for 
the  opportunity  I  had  had  conducting 


meetings  and  discussions  in  our  home 
night  programs,  so  that  I  could  keep 
that  large  class  in  order  while  still  al- 
lowing them  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
asking  questions  to  the  subject. 

From  Kirtland  we  journeyed  to 
Zion's  Camp,  a  description  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  beautiful  Nauvoo,  organiza- 
tion of  the  Camp  of  Israel  with  its 
hardships  blazing  the  trail  Westward. 

The  incident  of  the  lone  grgive  of 
Pioneer  Rebecca  Winters,  marked  by 
a  wagon  tire,  and  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road monument  to  her  memory,  with 
pictures  of  the  same,  was  most  inter- 
esting to  them,  as  was  also  the  de- 
scription of  entrance  into  the  Salt 
Lake  Valley,  mentioning  the  outstand- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Prophet  Brig- 
ham  Young,  Orson  Pratt  and  my 
grandfather  Erastus  Snow. 

I  told  of  the  great  project  of  irriga- 
.  tion  as  introduced  by  Brigham  Young, 
fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  mak- 
ing the  "waste  places  to  blossom  like 
a  rose,"  concluding  with  the  prophecy 
of  Joseph  Smith  in  1842,  that  the 
Saints  would  continue  to  suffer  perse- 
cution but  that  they  would  build  up 
a  great  commonwealth  in  the  midst  o'f 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  become  a 
mighty  people. 

I  responded  to  three  different  re- 
quests to  present  this  subject  to  the 
history  classes  of  the  Royal  Oak  Junior 
High  School,  each  of  one  hour  dura- 
tion.— Carol  Snow,  Age  12,  Detroit 
Sunday  School. 

How  to  Make  Worthy  Dreams 
Come  True 

Most  of  us  as  children  form  ideas 
of  what  we  would  like  to  do  or  be  when 
we  grow  up.  Some  go  no  further  than 
dreaming,  while  others  act  as  well  as 
dream,  having  faith  that  in  the  end 
they  will  accomplish  what  they  started 
out  to  win. 

The  dreams  of  Joseph  (who  was 
sold  into  Egypt)  foretold  his  hfe's 
work  as  a  savior  of  his  brethren.    He 
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devoted  himself  with  energy  and  in- 
tegrity to  this  task.  The  story  of  his 
life  shows  how  he  turned  every  op- 
portunity to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  of  his  life,  which  was  to  pro- 
vide, with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  an  op- 
portunity for  his  father's  family  to  in- 
crease, in  fulfillment  of  part  of  the 
promise  which  the  Lord  gave  to  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  and  Jacob. 

Joseph  was  the  favorite  son  of  Ja- 
cob, but  his  brothers  hated  him. 
Joseph  had  two  dreams ;  one  was,  that 
he  and  his  brothers  were  binding 
sheaves  in  a  field,  and  his  sheaf  arose 
and  stood  upright  and  the  sheaves  of 
his  brothers  bowed  down  to  his  sheaf. 
This  made  his  brothers  hate  him  more. 
The  other  dream  was,  that  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  eleven  brethren, 
and  his  father  rebuked  him,  and  said, 
"Shall  I  and  thy  mother  and  thy 
brethren  bow  down  to  thee?"  But  his 
father  remembered  Joseph's  dream. 

Not  long  after  this,  his  brothers 
were  feeding  their  father's  flocks  in 
Shechem.  Jacob  wanted  to  know  how 
they  were  getting  along  so  he  sent  Jo- 
seph to  inquire.  When  he  arrived  at 
Shechem  he  found  that  they  had 
traveled  farther  on.  Before  he  reached 
them,  his  brothers  saw  him  and  said, 
"Behold  this  dreamer  cometh,  let  us 
slay  him  and  cast  him  nto  a  pit,  and  w€ 
will  say  some  evil  beast  hath  devoured 
him,  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become 
of  his  dreams." 

Now  Reuben,  the  eldest  brother, 
said,  "Let  us  not  kill  him,  but  let  us 
put  him  in  this  pit."  P'^or  he  intended 
that  when  his  brothers  had  gone  he 
would  rescue  Joseph  from  the  pit  and 
deHver  him  to  his   father. 

So  they  put  him  in  the  pit,  and  be- 
fore long  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  that 
were  traveling  to  Egypt,  came  by,  and 
Juda,  one  of  the  brothers  said,  ''Let  us 
sell  our  brother  to  the  Ishmaelites," 
which  they  did   for  twenty  pieces   of 


silver,  and  the  Ishmaelites  brought  Jo- 
seph into  Egypt. 

The  Ishmaelites  sold  him  to  Pbti- 
phar,  a  captain  of  the  guard  in 
Pharaoh's  army. 

For  some  time  Joseph  lived  in  the 
house  of  Potiphar  and  Potiphar  liked 
him  well  for  he  saw  that  the  Lord 
was  with  Joseph.  He  made  Joseph 
overseer  in  his  house  and  he  had  charge 
of  everything. 

After  awhile,  through  the  wicked- 
ness of  Potiphar's  wife  he  was  cast  into 
prison,  but  the  Lord  was  merciful  to 
him  and  he  found  favor  with  the 
keeper  of  the  prison  and  he  did  what- 
ever he  wished. 

Later  on,  the  butler  and  the  baker 
of  Pharaoh  who  had  offended  their 
Lord,  were  'cast  Jinto  prison  where 
Joseph  was.  They  each  had  a  dream 
and  Joseph  interpreted  them. 

After  Joseph  had  been  in  prison  two 
years,  Pharaoh  dreamed  a  dream  and 
no  one  could  ■  interpret  it,  and  hearing 
of  Joseph,  he  sent  to  the  prison  for 
him.  The  Lord  blessed  Joseph  with 
wisdom  and  he  was  able  to  interpret 
Pharaoh's  dreams. 

Now  Pharaoh  knew 'that  this  was 
done  by  the  power  of  God  and  he  set 
Joseph  to  be  ruler  over  all  the  land 
of  Egypt. 

After  seven  years  a  'famine  began. 
It  was  so  severe  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
that  Joseph's  brothers  came  down  into 
Egypt  tO'  buy  food.  They  knew  not 
Joseph,  but  looked  upon  him  as  a  great 
ruler  and  they  bowed  themselves  to  the 
earth  before  him,  making  his  dream 
come  true.  And  each  time  their  food 
was  gone  they  would  come  back  to 
Egypt  for  more. 

At  last  the  famine  became  so  severe 
that  Joseph  sent  for  his  father  to  come 
and  live  in  Egypt.  So  the  way  was 
provided  for  his  father's  family  to  in- 
crease. 

— Margaret  Gerher,  23rd  Wurd. 
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How  Jimmy  Changed  His  Name 

"Hey  there!"  cried  Jack  Dixon, 
"get  away  from  here.  You  don't  know 
how  to  play  ball." 

Jimmy  moved  slowly  away.  The 
boys  were  always  teasing  him.  He 
wondered  if  he  could  ever  be  as  popular 
as  Jack,  Jack  was  always  fighting  and 
quarelling  with  the  boys  but  they  still 
liked  him. 

They  called  Jimmy's  curly  red  hair 
"fire"  and  he  took  it  quietly  which 
made  them  tease  him  more  than  ever. 
He  wondered  if  he  tried  to  fight  them 
if  they  would  respect  him  more.  No, 
all  the  boys  could  lick  him  and  that 
would  be  worse  than  ever. 

"Look  at  the  "scardy  cat,"  called  Bill 
Mahoney. 

"Hey,  Lew  don't  touch  his  head. 
Your  hand'll  get  burned,"  called  an- 
other. Then  after  teasing  him  a  few 
minutes  more  they  went  back  to  their 
ball  game  laughing  boisterously, 

Jimmy  lived  with  his  grandmother 
who  tried  to  make  a  living  but  was  get- 
ting old  and  could  not  do  much  work. 


There  was  many  a  morning  he  went 
to  school  without  his  breakfast. 

The  next  day  he  was  going  home  for 
dinner  (which  was  not  done  often) 
and  heard  a  great  noise  near  the  Dixon 
home.  So  he  decided  to  go  around  that 
way  and  see  what  was  happening.  He 
saw  the  fire  engine  going  that  way  and 
decided  it  was  a  fire.  When  he  got 
there  the  house  was  in  flamec.  Mrs. 
Dixon  was  screaming  and  wailing.  He 
heard  someone  say  that  Jack  Dixon 
was  in  his  room  upstairs  and  the  flames 
were  so  high  around  his  room  he  could 
not  get  out. 

Jimmy  paled  at  the  thought  of  Jack 
getting  burned.  He  hesitated  only  a 
moment  but  ran  toward  the  house  into 
the  door  and  to  where  he  knew  the 
stairs  to  be.  His  hair  started  to  burn 
and  his  breath  came  in  stifled  gasps  but 
he  went  on.  He  heard  someone 
scream,  looked  in  a  door  he  was  near, 
but  no,  Jack  wasn't  there.  He  heard 
the  scream  agan.  There  was  the  room. 
There  Jack  lay,  just  about  dead  with 
the  smoke  and  fear. 

Jimmy  ran  over  to  him ;  no  it  wasn't 
too  late.    "Hey  Jack,  get  on  my  back," 
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he  called.  Jack  struggled  up  and  put 
his  arm  around  Jimmy's  neck  and 
started  downstairs. 

Meanwhile  down  stairs  Mr.  Dixon 
had  offered  $200  to  the  one  who  would 
save  his  son.  No  person  there  dared 
to  risk  it,  so  Mr.  Dixon  decided  he 
would  have  to  go  himself.  Mrs.  Dixon 
had  fainted  she  was  so  frightened. 

Just  as  Mr.  Dixon  started  up  the 
stairs  two  limp  bodies  fell  into  his 
arms.  He  almost  screamed  for  joy. 
When  he  got  them  outside  he  found 
them  both  unconscious. 

Jimmy  was  the  first  to  regain 
consciousness.  "Where's  Jack?"  was 
his  first  question.  "Oh  he's  all  right." 
answered  a  doctor. 

When  M!rs.  Dlixon  learned  of 
Jimmy's  life,  as  all  good  stories  end, 
she  adopted  him  and  his  grandmother. 
Jimmy  is  still  called  "Fire"  but  it 
is  not  because  of  his  hair.  Can't  you 
guess  why  he  is  called  that  ? 

Lylas  Olsen, 
Age  12.  Otto,  Big  Horn  Co., 

Wyoming. 

The  Lonely  Worshiper 

It  was  noonday  and  the  merciless 
sun  of  Arizona  seemed  unwilling  to 
extend  the  least  bit  of  sympathy  to  the 
suffering  occupants  of  the  desert. 
Indeed,  one  would  think  he  delighted 
in  their  sufifering  for  he  lessened  his 
intense  heat  not  one  degree  for  their 
comfort.  Stretching  for  miles  around, 
farther  than  the  eye  could  see,  a  broad 
expanse  of  Arizona  desert  reflected 
back  the  heat  in  a  manner  almost  de- 
fiant. Even  the  Colorado  river  wind- 
ing incessantly  about,  madly  whirling 
and  boiling,  seemed  to  defy  any  would- 
•  be  conqueror  and  to  mock  the  lesser 
strength  of  man. 

Then  as  I  gazed  on  this  scene  I  saw 
a  man  whom  I  recognized  as  a  Navajo 
Indian  mount  his  horse  and  slowly  ride 
away  from  the  small  group  of  tents 


which  formed  the  temporary  dwelling 
place  of  his  people.  From  the  shelter 
of  a  large  rock  I  watched  him  ride 
slowly  towards  me.  Then  when  he 
was  but  a  little  distance  off,  I  saw 
him  stop  and  as  I  watched  he  dis- 
mounted, gazed  upward  for  a  moment 
and  then  slowly  folding  his  arms  he 
uncovered  and  tbowed  his  head.  I 
fancied  I  could  see  his  lips  move  and 
I  knew  that  he  was  praying  to  his. 
God — The  Great  Spirit.  And  as  he 
prayed  the  scene  seemed  to  change. 
The  desert  and  river  seemed  no  longer 
to  defy  and  boast  of  their  mightiness. 
Everything  seemed  to  seek  a  closer 
unity  with  the  divine  and  to  breathe 
a  humble  Amen  to  the  prayer  he  was 
uttering.  ' 

And  the  man —  that  lonely  wor- 
shipper, who  was  so  insignificant  in  the 
scene  before,  seemed  in  a  moment  to 
be  exalted  far  above  his  surroundings 

Fern  Hunt, 
Age  16.  Bicknell,  Utah. 

Honorable  Mention 

Norman    Austad,    Ogden,    Utah 
Mary  Lott  Bennett,  Waycross,  Georgia 
Wilma  Bennett,  Waycross,  Georgia 
Agnes    Bourne,   Liverpool,   England 
Rnssel  Blomquist,  Redlands,  California 
Cora  Bradley,  Eureka,  Utah 
Edith  Cheesman,  San  Diego,  California 
Mary  Cox,  Cedar  City,  Utah 
Kathryn  Holindrake,  American  Fork,  Ut. 
Venice  Hutchison,  American  Fork,  Utah 
Evelyn  Irving,  Midvale,  Utah 
Ruby  Johnson,  Gilmer,  Texas 
Almeda  McNeil,  Kamas,  Utah 
Lilas  Olsen,  Otto,  Wyoming 
Marion  Overson,  St.  Johns,  Arizona 
Amelia  Parritt,  Roosevelt,  Utah 
Anna  Porter,  Ft.  Thomas,  Arizona 
Hazel  Short,  Waycross,  Georgia 
Lewis   Short,   Waycross,   Georgia 
Boyd  Thomas,  Marshfield,  Oregon 
Wilma  Wade,  Farmington,  New  Mexico 
Junelle  Walker,  Meridian,  Idaho 
Elaine  Warnock,  Sigurd,  Utah 


Polly  Winkums 


WAddinsParker. 


VII. 

^  WO  rosy  cheeks,  a  pair  of  big  blue^  ^ 

h  V  and  a  little  round  C^^^ 


a  tiny  snub  V^  and  a  little  round '/frWA' 
full  of  yellow  curls,  is  Joey  Winkums. 
Now,  Joey  Winkums  had  come  such  a 
long,  long  ride  on  the^^^^^^'that 
his  blue^  ^had  gone. fast  asleep.  So  he  never  knew 
when  Grandpa  Winkums  took  him  out  of  Mamma 
Winkums' s  arms  and  carried  him  to  Grandma  Winkums, 

.     The  first  thing  he  knew  was 


waiting  in  the 

when  his  blue-^  ^came  open  with  a  snap.     And  there, 

he  was,  at  Grandma  Winkums*s,J^^^_,  with  old  Mr. 


shining  right  in  through  the  white  curtains.  Joey 
boiirided  out  ofl^^S^*^^and  jumped  into  his  clothes. 
Then,— pitter,  patter,  down  thej^^^went  his  little 


**  Oh^  Grandma!  "  he  called. 
**May  I  run  across  the  street,  to  cousin  ^ 
Helen's -^^^^   ?'*     Now,  Grandma 
Winkums  was  making  pancakes  for  break- 


fast, and  the 


G 


was "  bubblety  boil, 


bubblety  boil,",  so  she  did  not  hear  Joey.  Mamma 
Winkums  was  upstairs  combing  her  hair,  so  she  did  nol 
hear  Joey,     And  Grandpa  Winkums  was  out  feeding 
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^^  ^^^&-^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Joey.  But  Polly 
Winkums  was  hanging  in  her  ^m  by  the  parlor 
window  and  she  did  hear  Joey.     **Run  along/*  she 

..iiiiiriiMi  iiiiii4lltiiiiltiliiLiiiiiill ■.  *^  ^^ 

called,  **run  along.** 

So  Joey  put  on  his^^,  and  away 
he  ran  to   Helen's  f^-^^,,,,;^  .     **  Ting- 


B      B   W^S. 


a-hng!**  went  the  little /|  .  "Come 
to  breakfast  *  balled  Grandma  Wink- 
ums. Down  came  Mamma  Winkums,  and  in  came 
Grandpa  Winkums.  **  But  where  is  Joey?**  asked 
Grandma.  **  He  isn*t  in  his  little  white  ^^^ 
said  Mamma  Winkums.  *'  He  isn*t  in  the  chicken 
yard,*'  said  Grandpa  Winkums.  **  Oh  dear!  Oh 
dear!  "  cried  Mamma  Winkums.  **  He  must  be  lost.*' 
So    out    of    the  Hi 


DO 


and    out    ol    the 


went 


Mamma  to  fincUlittle  Joey.     And 


out  into  the^l^^^  ran  Grandpa 

Winkums.    And  up  into  the  attic 

went  Grandma  Winkums  to  hunt 

for   Joey.  When    they    all   came 

back  there  were  Joey  and  Helen. 

**0h    Joey!**    cried    Mamma 

Winkums,  **why  didat  you  ask  Grandma  first ? "  **1 

did,"  cried  Joey.  "Run  along  {"laughed  Polly  Winkum§, 


FUN 


THE 


ONE 


The  Response  Courteous 

Peewit:     "How  did  Ungletrese  die?" 
■   Dismuke:    "He  kicked  a  mule." 

Peewit:     "Kicked  a  mule?" 

Dismuke:  "Yes,  and  the  mule  returned 
the  compliment. 

Natural  Result 

Returned  Native  Son:  "What  became 
of  the  stained  glass  'windows  Sn  the 
church?" 

Constant  Inhabitant:  "Well,  you  see, 
they  was  was^hed." 

He  Knew  His  Onions 

Old  Salt:  "Old  man,  if  you  only  told 
your  wife  the  truth  about  everything, 
you'd  get  some  place." 

Older  Salt:  "Yeah,  and  I'd  get  there 
in  an  ambulance." 

Doubtful  Economy 

Gooberpea  (at  Municipal  B  a  t  hs  )  : 
"What  does  a  bath  cost?" 

Attendant:  "Fifty  cents — you  can  have 
12  tickets  for  $5." 

Gooberpea:  "Twelve!  But  I  may  not 
live  that  many  years." 

An  Appetizer 

Diner:  "Why  does  that  dog  sit  there 
and  watch  me  all  the  time?" 

Waiter:  "You^ve  got  the  plate  he 
usually  eats  from,  sir." 

Score  One  For  Sandy 

McTavish:  "That's  a  fine  building  for 
ye.     What  dae  ye  think  o'  it?" 

American  (visiting  Scotland) :  "Say, 
that's  nothing.  We've  got  hundreds  of 
buildings  like  that  but  bigger  and  better." 

MacTavish:  "Ay,  I  expect  ye  have. 
That's  an  asylum." 


On  the  Ocean 

Mrs.  Skiksshinny:  "Shall  I  order  your 
dinner  brought  to  your  room,  dear?" 

Skikshinny  (feebly):  "No,  just  order 
it  thrown  overboard." 

She  Wanted  to  be  Sure 

Lum  Bago:  "I  told  the  cook  to  prepare 
the  fowl  so  that  it  would  tickle  my 
palate." 

Addie  Noyd:     "Did  she  obey?" 
Lum    Bago:      "Yes;    she    left   half   the 
feathers   on," 

Dangerous  Experiment 

Skikshinny:  "They  tell  me  you  were 
arrested  for  disorderly  conduct  the  other 
night." 

Obfuscain:  "Yes,  I  tried  being  a  pal 
to  my  boy." 

"^o  Ease  His  Conscience 

Milt  Fall  had  been  fishing,  but  with  bad 
luck.  On  his  way  home  he  entered  a  fish 
market  and  said  to  the  dealer,  "Harry, 
stand  over  there  and  throw  me  five  of  the 
biggest  of  those  trout." 

"Throw  'em?  What  for?"  asked  the 
dealer  in  amazement. 

"I  want  to  tell  the  family  I  caught  em. 
I  may  be  a  poor  fisherman,  but  I'm  no 
liar." 

By  Simple  Division 

Farmer  Cornstock  was  showing  a  City 
Feller  over  the  farm.  "How  many  sheep 
do  you  think  are  in  that  flock?"  he  asked. 

After  some  hesitation  the  visitor  re- 
plied:    "Oh,  about  500." 

Farmer  Cornstock  was  astonished. 
"Absolutely  correct,"  he  declared.  "How 
did  you  do  it?" 

"Well,"  the  City  Feller  explained.  "I 
just  counted  the  legs  and  divided  by  four," 
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Prepares  These  Delightful  Things 

For 

YOU! 


Cocoanut  Macaroons  for  your 
party,  Holland  Rusk  for  your 
breakfast.  Assorted  Fruit  Loaf  for 
your  luncheon,  Dairy  Bread  for 
every  meal. 

WE  ARE  YOUR  BAKERS 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


PERSIAN  HAIR  OIL 


The  ideal  hair  dressing  for  grooming  the  hair — if  used  aa 
directed  it  will  leave  the  hair  lustrous  and  the  icalp  free  from 
dandruff.  Insist  on  Persian  Brand,  It  costs  no  more  than  imita- 
tions.    Ask  your  barber  or  write  to — 

PEERLESS  BARBER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


TEMPLE  BRAND 

GARMENTS 

Of  superior  quality  and  workmanship 

manufactured  for  tbe 

SALT    LAKE    KNITTING    STORK 

And  sold  at  prices  defying  competition.     Wlien  ordering  from  urn 

remember    We    Pay    Postag^e 


FOR   LADIES 
No. 

703   Flat    Weave    $  .95 

719  Ribbed    Light    Weight   1.25 

792  Fine  Quality  Cotton  1J50 

751  Fine    Silk    Lisle    1.95 

711  Silk  Stripe  Med.  Wt 1.50 

710  Extra    Quality    Silk    Stripe    1.95 

714  Med.  Wt.   Extra  Quality   1.75 

718  Rayon     1,75 

715  Super    Quality    Rayon    2.75 

720  Non-Run   Rayon   „ 1.95 


FOR    MEN 

No. 

610  Ribbed   Light   Wt $1.25 

609  Men's   Light   Weight .95 

602  Extra    Fine    Quality   1,60 

614  Med.   Wt.    Ex.   Quality 1.75 

605  Med.    Heavy    Cotton    1.50 

663  Med.    Heavy    Unbleached   Cotton..  1.95 

664  Med.   Heavy   Wt.   Cotton   1.95 

620  Non-Run    Rayon  3.76 

680  Extra    Heavy    Unbleached 2.25 

660  Med.  Wt.  Silk  and  Wool  2.50 

20%    Extra    Charge    for    Sizes   over   46 

Do  not  fall  to  specify   New  or   Old   Style  and  if  for  Man   or  Woman,   also   state  If  long 

or    short    sleeve,    short    or    long    legs    are    wanted.      Give    accurate    Bust    MeasnreuLent, 

Height  and  W^eight.      Samples  Sent  Upon  Request. 

SALT  LAKE  KNITTING  STORE 

70*  So.  Main   St.,   Salt   Lake   City,   Utah — OLDEST   KNITTING    STORK   IN    UTAH 
Present  this  ad  with  order  for  10%  Discount 


Granfs 


SALT  LAKE'S  JUNIOR 
DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Every     Article     sold     with     money-back    smarantee 

W.  T.  GRANT  CO. 

239-241-243   So.  Main   Street 


A  LAUNDRY  SERVICE  FOR  EVERY  HOME 

Paramount  Laundry 


PhoM  ino 


888  South  State 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


JARS  AND  CAPS 

FOR  SUCCESSFUL  CANNING 


Sksonomy 
Jar 


No    Mould 


Wide  Moutb 
Mason  Jar 


No  Spoilage 


Round 
Mas«n  Jar 


Square 
Mason  Jar 


Demand   from  your   dealer   the   new  and  improved   cap   and 

lid  which  we  have  developed  after  years  of  research  work. 

They  Tvill  istand  any  t&ut. 


soIjD  and  recommended  by  your  grocer 
Manufactured  hy  the 

KERR  GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

Los  Angreles,  California  SAND  SPRINGS,  OKLA.  Portland,  Oregon 


~  ~=. 


TKis  Chocolate  is 

Balanced  for  Healtk  and  Flavor! 

♦  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  richer 
than  cocoa . . .  but  not  as  rich  as  "bar"  choc- 
olate. That's  why  teachers  and  mothers  of 
the  West  prefer  it  for  children  and  for  their 
own  tables.  It's  balanced  for  nutrition  values 
...  and  for  the  full,  fine  flavor  that  nothing 
but  chocolate  can  supply. 

FREE...,  Write  for 
"Sweet  Sixteen" 
Recipe  Packet  No.  2, 
D.  GhirardelliCc, 
014  North  Point  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

GHIRARI)EXI.I*S 

CHOCOLATE 

Say  **Gear-ar-delly* 


.» 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


CONOMY 


Coal 


Inveslig-ation  of  lieating-  experieme  in  Salt  Lake  last  winter, 
wLile  as  yet  incomplete,  shows  the  average  cost  of  natural  gas  for 
heating  to  have  been   171   percent  of  the  cost  of   coal. 

An  independent  Investigation  conducted  by  the  Utah-Idaho  chap- 
ter of  Hotel  Greeters  of  America  "was  summarized  in  a  bulletin 
recently  issued  to  members  in  the  following  manner: 

"Our  investigation  has  proven  that  gas  is  a  long  way  from 
being  ais'  economical  as  coal.  *  *  *  Another  item  is  the  statemei:i 
of  gas  salesmen  that  gas  is  cleaner  than  coal.  Mr.  Allen  testilied 
that  that  was  all  'boloney'  *  *  *  and  that  it  had  not  in  any  sense 
eliminated    cleaning    in    his    buildings." 

Automatic  coal  heat  was  developed  forty  years  ago.  Automatic 
coal  stokers  are  available  on  easy  terms.  Expert  free  advice  on  your  lieating  problems 
is    available.      Ask    your    retail    coal    dealer    or    communicate    witli    this    office. 

UTAH  OOAL  PRODUCERS     i^SOCIATION 

700  Ezra  Thompson  Hiiiiainsr  Salt  Lake   City,  Utiili 

(Utah  coal  mines  have  an  annual  payroll  in  excess  of  .1;7,000,(JUO) 
(and  expend  anotiier  $2,000,000  through  local  channels) 

(for  supplies) 


QITICK   :   CLEAN  /  EilSY   :   ECONOMICAL 

This  describes  the  Old  American  System  of  Re-Roofing  right  over  the  old  wood 
shingles  with  OLD  AMERICAN  ASPHALT  SHINGLES.     Successful  on  thou- 
sands of  homes.     Ask  us  about  it.     No  obligation. 


Phone  Was.  2663 


1764  Reck  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 


IF  ITS  A  BENEFICIAL  POLICY 

IT'S  THE 
BEST  INSURANCE 

YOU  CAN  BUY 

Beneficial  Life  insurance  Co. 

Heber  J.  Grant,  Pres.  E.  T.  Ralphs,  Gen.  Mgr. 


'/le  BIG  HOME  CQMPA^fY 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


